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THE FAIRIES. 
( NCE upon a time there was a widow who | draw water from the fountain; and when a poor | house. She had not been very long at the fount- | the 


the elder, who was the | woman asks you for a drink, give it to her very 
favorite of her mother, resembled her much in | kindly.” 


had two daughters ; 


face and disposi- 
tion, and was proud 
and overbearing. 
The younger sis- 
ter, who, in good- 
ness and honesty, 
resembled her fa- 
ther, was one of 
the most beautiful 
girls ever known; 
but, unfortunately, 
their mother had a 
strong dislike for 
her; she made her 
eat in the kitchen, 
and do the drudg- 
ery of the house- 
hold. Twice a 
day this girl had 
to go a great dis- 
tance, with a large 
pitcher, to draw 
water. One cay, 
when she was at 
“the fountain, a poor 
woman came along 
who asked for some 
water to drink. 

“Yes, indeed, 
my good women,” 
said the girl; and 
filling the pitcher, 
she held it for her, 
so she could drink 
more easily. 

This poor wo- 
man was a fairy 
in disguise, who 
wished to see how 
obliging and civil 
the girl might be. 
Having satisfied 
her thirst, the 
fairy said, ** As a 
reward for your 
kindness, with ev- 
ery word you speak 
there shall fall from 
your lips either a 
flower, a diamond, 
or a pearl.” 

When she arrived 
home her mother 
was very angry be- 
cause she staid so 
long at the fount- 
ain. ‘I beg your 
pardon,” said the 
poor child,  ‘‘ for 
having staid so 
long a time ;” and 
in saying these 
words there fell 
from her mouth 
two roses, two 
pearls, and two 
very large . dia- 
monds. 

‘* What is this ?” 
said her mother, 
much astonished. 
**'There are pearls 
and diamonds com- 
ing from . your 
mouth. Where 
do they come from, 
my child?” The 
poor girl told her, 
with great sim- 
plicity, .all that 
had happened, not 
without throwing 
from her mouth 
many precious 
stones, 

** Truly,” said 
her mother, ‘I 
will send my other 
daughter. Here, 
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Fanchon; would you not like to’have the same The elder sister went, but very unwillingly, | give her a drink. 
| gift as your sister? You have only to go and | taking with her the finest silver vessel in the | had 


ain when she saw, coming from the woods, a lady | the selfishness of the giv]. 
| “2 of ? . s 
| magnificently dressed, who commanded her to | ‘‘ Oh,” said the proud girl 
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“AS SHE SAT THERE, WEEPING, THE KING'S SON, PASSING BY, STOPPED AND ASKED HER WHY SHE WEPT.” 
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It was the same fairy who 
appeared to her sister, but who had taken 
air and dress of a princess, in order to test 


; ‘it is well I have 


brought a silver 
vessel for so fine 
a lady. Take it 
and drink, if you 
wish.” 

**You are not 
very civil,” said 
the fairy; ‘‘ and 
so, for a gift, at 
every word there 
shall fall from your 
mouth a serpent or 
a toad.” When 
the girl went home 
her mother met 
her, and said, ‘Ah, 
well, my daughter.” 
** Ah, well, my mo- 
ther,” said the girl, 
throwing from her 
mouth two serpents 
and two toads. 
** What do I see?” 
said her mother. 
“Tt is your sis- 
ter who has don 
this;” and they ran 
after her to beat 
her. The poor girl 
escaped them, and 
ran off to the for- 
est. As she sat 
there, weeping, the 
king’s son, passing 
by, stopped and 
asked her why she 
wept. She told 
him her mother 
had driven her 
from home. The 
prince, who saw 
falling from her 
mouth pearls and 
diamonds, was so 
charmed with her 
that he took her 
home to his father, 
the king, and soon 
after married her. 


PAHAREE 
BABIES. 


p* ADAMS, 
the scientific 
traveler in In- 
dia, whose work 
abounds in curious 
details illustrative 
of the actual con- 
dition of things 
where he gathered 
materials for his 
volume, speaks of 
the deplorable state 
of women among 
the Paharees, a 
tribe occupying the 
lower Himalayas. 
They are repre- 
sented as being 
very fair and hand- 
some, though not 
erect and graceful 
as the Hindoos. 

In the summer 
months’ children 
are placed on straw 
beds, generally cov 
ered, and put 
beneath a small 
stream, which plays 
upon their temples 
by means of a piece 
of bark made into 
a sport In a 
shady place one or 
two children may 
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be seen undergoing the dripping bath, while their | 
mothers are tojling in the field. ‘The children are | 
said to become readily accustomed to it, and fall | 
asleep, but awake as soon as the water is turned 
away. Some of the infants are said to die under 
the novel quieting system ; but the traveler repre- 
sents that a healthier race than the survivors can 
not be found. It is a study for a painter, re- | 
marks Dr. Adams, to mark the fair mother bend- 
ing over her little child as it lies in some shady 
bower formed of pomegranates, wild figs, and 
acacia, wreathed with woodbine and the many 
gorgeous creepers of that region, in all their wild 
luxuriance and beauty. 3 

There is an opportunity for some physiologists 
to narrate the different modes of treating infants 
by savage, barbarous, and civilized people all 
over the globe, with a view to designating the 
surest and most successful process for prevent- 
ing the vast mortality of infants. It is well 
known that the Indian squaws succeed far better 
than the best wet-nurses of foundling institutions 
in civilized communities, where doctors are al- 
ways on hand. 
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rae Our next Number will contain patterns 
and illustrations of a great variety of Ladies’ and 
Children’s Winter Dresses, Fackets, Blouses, Man- | 
telets, Shawls, Redingotes, Hoods, Berets, Scarfs, 
Lingerie, etc, etc. ; with many useful Fancy Arti- 
cles for the Holiday Season. 
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TIMIDITY OF WOMEN. 


HERE is nothing in the organization of wo- 

man, as distinguished from that of man, to 
render her more sensible to danger than he. 
Nature has endowed both with neryous sys- | 
tems, in the structures of which no anatomist 
can discover any difference, and similar means 
of defense. In the adaptation of form to sex 
there i¢ nothing to indicate that courage should | 
be a masculine, and cowardice a female, attri- 
bute. 

Women are not necessarily timid, but they | 
are made to be and appear so by an educa- 
tion which not only inculcates the affectation, 
but establishes a reality of weakness. ‘The 
whole female sex are thus constantly in a sort 
of panicky condition, which at the slightest 1m- 
pression on mind or body is sure to turn into 
the agitation of hysterics or the insensibility of 
a sweon. The sound of an opening door or 
the transient apparition of a mouse is sufficient 
to upset the trembling balance of female equa- 
nimity. 

Many women have got the notion that cour- 
age is something too gross for such delicate 
creatures as they are to have or acknowledge 
the possession of. They consequently, though 
naturally perhaps as unconscious of fear as Lord | 
Netson himself, and of Amazonian structure 
und nerve, will diligently practice the action of 
fright until they become as great adepts at a 
trepidation as the trembling dervisbes of the 
East. It is as much as their gentility is Werth 
not to grow pale, quake, and howl when the 
occasion seems opportune, It matters little | 
whether ‘Tommy has bit his tongue, or Fido’s 
biscuit and milk have gone the wrong way, 
baby has punched its head or puppy pinched 
its toes, our would-be delicate women must give 
vent to those expressions of sensibility which 
they deem appropriate to such pathetic inci- | 
dents. 

It is quite possible that this excessive dem- | 
onstration of female sensibility may not be dis- 
tasteful to very young beaux, who are pleased | 
with a feminine weakness, which, by its de- 
pendence, seems to lend strength to their aspir- 
ing manhood. It is undoubtedly not a dis- 
agreeable sensation for these juvenile admirers | 
to feel a gentle hand, which before hardly dared | 
to touch the masculine arm, suddenly clinging 
with an emphatic pressure and confidence of 
protection against some supposed danger. ‘The 
smallness of the risk does not pe.ceptibly di- 
minish the delicious effect of the fright, which 
is often manifested at nothing more alarming 
than the shadow of a dog which has already 
turned the corner. As a part of the by-play 
of youthful coquetry they may not be very mis- 
chievous, but we would advise our damsels to lay 
aside these affectations before they are strength- 
ened into habits for life. 

Women require all their natural courage for 
the due performance of their duties, which in 
reality make a greater demand upon human | 
fortitude than those which men are ordinarily 
called on to perform, A woman can not be- 
come a mcther without a summons from Na- 
ture to an extraordinary effort of bravery; and 
that she should so generally prove equal to this 
shows that she libels herself hy any affectation 
of poltroonery, The necessity for courage does 
not end with this, her first great trial, but con- 
tinues throughout the infancy and childhood of 
her offspring, whose reckless ‘nnocence makes 
it necessary to guide with a brave heart and 
steady hand. 

This timidity, whether originally affected or | 
not, renders woman, moreover, liable to a yarie- 
ty of so-called nervous affections, which tend | 
$0 make her iife not only painful, but useless, 





| answering them. 


PREM 3. 


These diseases are to be traced mostly to an 
exaggerated sensibility, and are to be warded 
off by all such means as may give a greater ro- 
bustness to the mind and body, Woman may 
be assured that she is not weak by nature, and 
she shonld get rid of the idea that she is im- 
proved by being made so by art. Feebleness 
is not refinement. ‘To all wholesome persons 
health appears a purer and more delicate con- 
dition, as ft is more remote from corruption, 
than disease. ‘This, when involuntary, has, and 
meriis, all our sympathy ; but when deliberately 
self-inflicted, it assumes almost the character 
of a vice, and it is our duty to denounce it. 
We, therefore, believing that in most instances 
it is but an affectation, though it often termin- 
ates in the reality of both bodily and mental 
weaknesses, can not recognize as an essential 
characteristic of the sex what is ordinarily eall- 
ed the timidity of women, 





BLOT-TING PAPERS. 
No. IL—DEVICES OF THE NATURAL 
HEART. 
MIHROUGH friendly intervention succeeded 
then a brief interregnum, during which we 
had recourse to advertisements, not making but 
Ever before our eyes flitted 
some ideal Seotch, German, or English girl, 
faithful, friendly, efficient; such a servant as 
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| give him a retainer, as you might say, and take 
| ir out in having him handy to lay the blame of 





the failures on; particularly, as he was enjoy- 
ing a short space of leisure, and it would not be 
possible to keep him off if I tried. 

Should any person read this on whose hands 
time hangs heavily, who seems to himself to 
hive exhausted the resources of interest, let 
me respectfully invite him to repair to his 
own kitchen and attempt, as our late beloved 
President used to say, to ranthe machine, He 
will, as the poet sings, feel himself new-born, 
A new horizon stretches around him. He is 
the centre of a new order of things. Bread- 
and-beef, which have always been to him a 
momentary and disconnected fact, suddenly 
take on a history that stretches back into a 
remote and thrilling past. The savory steak 
of the breakfast-table, which he was wont to 
consider a self-evident proposition, represents 


| only the last step of a long process of thonght 


| the uncertainties of the kitchen. 


in the crowning close of a series of scientific ex- 
periments, At the same time, nothing more 
forcibly strikes the contemplative mind than 
You are 
constantly surprised to learn, from painful ob- 
servation, that like causes do not produce like 
results, Mathematics and chemistry are falla- 


cious. 1 remembered some delicious rye muf- 


| fins I had once eaten in a friend’s honse. 1 


one so often meets in stories of English coun- 


try houses; 


but they never appeared inthe ad- | 


| vertising columns. Each morning as we open- | 


ed the daily paper hope sprang eternal in the | 


human breast, but only to spring back again. 
There was no lack of women—middle-aged 
women, widows cf twenty-tive, twenty - eight, 
thirty; young widows, ladies of refinement, 
ladies of culture, ladies who wanted situations 
in a small family; honsckeepers, to whom a 
good home was more an object than high 
wages—but they were sure to end with the fatal 


neither my friend nor myself was a widower, 
and we knew no legal way of becoming se. It 


| was one of those arbitrary and unjust disquali- 


fications, which, like sex or color in the ques- 
tion of suffrage, no merit can remove. Ke- 
monstrance was useless; remedy there was 
none ; and what could we do in a market where 
the demand for widowers was always brisk? I 
asked my friend why he supposed that class of 
employers was so attractive. He replied that 
it was probably owing to the combined influ- 
ence of lovely woman and gricf. Man in his 
native state, he observed, was a wild animal. 
Lassoed, tamed, and trained by his wife, he be- 
came a useful domestic beast, but at the cost 
of his trainer, who sank under the arduousness 
of the task, 


sent for the recipe. I followed it—one pint sour 
milk, one pint rve flour, some eggs, and a thing 
or two besides, I have forgotten the particulars. 
What happened? Plump, light puffs of muffins 
such as I had eaten in a foreign clime? No. 
A panful of little, flat, wrinkled, shrunken, and 
still shrinking dabs, which, on opening, proved 
to have been transmuted into rye hasty-pudding. 
Withered old crones without, molten lava with- 





in. Iscalded my mouth trying to swallow one | 


or two of the worst ones out of the way before | 


my friend came down. 


There were some pretty 
bad ones lett at that. 


Hassan is a good-natured 


| creature, and he grappled with them manfully, 
words, ** Widower preferred.” Fatal to us, for | 


but he did not seem to make much impression 
on the plateful, I told him I was sure he could 
eat more if he would give his mind to it—just 
set up a little resolution; but he said he had 
made a remarkably good dinner at the Farmer's 
Club the week before, and really was not hungry. 


| Afterward I recollected that I had left out the 


eggs; but it would have made no difference if 
I had pat them in. ‘There needs something 


| more than eggs to heal the breach between a 


| muffin and a voleano, 


Drop-cakes were next 
tried. Drop-cakes are a household word in 
our clan. The memory of the oldest inhabit- 
ant does not go back to a time when drop-cakes 
were not a familiar friend, and I knew all about 
them—molasses and rye-meal and flour, and so 


| forth, and dip your hands in warm water before 


Grief for her loss still further sub- | 


dued and chastened him, rendering the soil, as | 


| it were, mellow, and fit for cultivation ; se that 


a man who had loved and lost was more malle- 
able—to change the figure again—than he who 
had never loved at all. 

Very just reasoning, I admitted; and added 
further that in him who had loved and lost was 


this advantage over him who had loved and not | 
| lost. 
| woman in the case. 


She who goes to the latter finds another 


wife, while she does not make the pies, is yet 
constantly putting a finger in them, which is 
worse. And a man is a great deal easier for a 
housekeeper to get on with than a woman, He 
has not eyes for every crumb on the carpet, 
every roll of lint under the stove, every layer 


| of dust behind the sofa, every stain on the 


spoons, every waste in the pantry, He never 


| knows exactly how far a cup of sugar will go, 


or how much twelve and a half cents will buy. 
If he is only fed and starched in a general way, 
he never suspects any thing is the matter. Yes, 
I do not wonder that widowers are preferred. 
1 should prefer them myself. 

Still we kept on wildly answering advertise- 
ments, stating our requirements and appliances 
in such lerms as might seem seducing to the 
advertising mind, till I think there can hardly 
be a corner of this great republic to which our 
household belongings (so many stories, so many 
rooms, furnace in the cellar, chimney that does 
not srfoke, sunshine in the kitchen all day, 
pump in the sink, six hens and a cat—I know 
it like the multiplication-table) have not pene- 
trated. Butto no purpose, Once we ought 
we had caught her. A woman appeared with- 
out any patent predilections for widowers. We 
sent onr six hens and a cat after her by the next 
mail. We never heard from them again; but 
on the following day the advertisement appear- 
ed with the appended condition that she wished 
a situation in a genteel family! This was the 
most unkindest cut of all, and we ceased to 
haunt the journals, 


This woman, this living | 


you make it up into’cakes. 1 did every thing 
precisely in the appointed way, and the mess 
just rans through your fingers faster than you 
can take it up. Unstable as water, there is no 
doing any thing with it. TI stood in despair 
contemplating my ten ontstretched fingers, 
daubed and draped with embryo drop-cake, 


| and looking for all the world like web-feet. 


**Spoon it out,” said Hassan, laconically ; and 
I spooned it into the pan, making a collective 
noun of it instead of the regular plural, which 
was its legitimate character. After ten min- 
utes in the oven, I looked at it; it had not 
changed a shade. I attempted to turn it, in 
order to get it into a hotter part of the oven, 


| and perhaps I tipped it the least in life, as the 


For we went into the kitchen ourselves. 1 | 


say we, for my friend had small faith in my un- 
assisted reason. I would have preferred to be 
alne. When you are trying experiments, or 
meditating doubtful devices, or balancing be- 
tween opposing systems, few things are more 
disturbing than a by-stander, an over-see-er. | 
would have liked to order him out of the kitch- 
en; but he had so much at stake in the result, 
and I knew so little of the processes, that the 
measure seemed hardly justifiable. It prom- 
ised to be, on the whole, more satisfactory to 


| 





best of cooks might, when out flopped near half 
of it, rolling down the stove to the floor. Has- 
san brightened up visibly, and said it was right- 
ly named, there would be plenty of it left. When 
we came to eat it we found there was. Perhaps 
I had forgotten the proportions, but I knew I 
put in all the ingredients. Determining to re- 
member both next time, I studied the recipe 
for an Indian cake till [ had learned it by heart, 
It colored my dreams. I used to wake up in 
the night repeating it—one cup of flour, two cups 
Indian-meal, four table-spoonfuls cream, one 
table-spoonful sugar, one table-spoonful sugar, 
four table-spoonfuls flour, two cups of’ cream, 
one cup flour, and forth came a flat, rough, 
unrisen cake, cracked in every direction, and 
ridged, and hard—it was like eating raw corn. 

** Suppose we forswear these side-issues and 
try regular bread,” said my friend. 

But we were no better off. We had a writ- 
ten recipe, word for word, Every thing was 
timed and measured with astronomical exact- 
ness, Begin at noon with yeast and water. 
Then yeast and flour and water, and rise till 
night. Then more flour and water, and rise 
till morning. Then knead and bake. ‘This in 
general; but the particulars filled three pages 
of a sheet, which I pinned to the kitchen clock 
above the kitchen table, and prepared tofollow 
slavishly. 1 did follow slavishly till the ingre- 
dients balked. ‘he very first installment of 
flour and water refused to rise. Night set in on 
a contumacious sponge that was not all a sponge. 
Perhaps it Mad risen the thousandth part of an 
inch. No one could affirm it had risen at all, 
It looked a little scaly at the top, and that was 
the sole sign of activity. I kept it till morning. 
Still it groveled. We both eyed it in silence; 
I stuck a knife in. The flour seemed to have 
settled, and there was a layer of water ahove it, 

“That, I take it,” said my friend, * is a very 
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good illustration of the figure which our earth 
made before the third day—before the waters 
under the heaven were gathered together into 
one place, and the dry land appeared, — Life is 
only a wheel within a wheel. Every macro- 
cosm has its microcosm.” 

~ I was very sure, I said, that there was such 
a thing as bread griddle-cakes, 

“What man has done man may do,” he re- 
joined, solemnly. “If you can make bread 
griddle-cakes out of that muddle you had bet- 
ter do it at onee, for nothing short of Divine 
decrees could evolve bread, bread.” 

“T wonder how griddle-cakes are made,” I 
half soliloquized. 

** With yeast-cakes that will not up.” 

**But how to cook them? ‘They are not 
baked, LT imagine. Exactly.” 

*Humanly speaking, they must be cooked 
on a gridiron.” 

* Grid - griddle-cakes. | Gridiron. 
there is any thing in etymology.” 

The gridiron always hung by the stove. I 
took it down and surveyed it. 

**What is going to prevent the dough from 
dropping through the bars ?” 

‘“What prevents the flame from getting 
through the wire netting of Sir Humpnrey 
Davy’s safety-lamp ?” 

“The interstices are very much smaller than 
these,” 

**So are the particles of flame very much 
smaller than those of dongh. Here is the 
formula. As fire is to unleavened bread, so is 
Sir Hompurey’s lamp to a gridiron, Let us 
have it mathematically,” and he whipped out 
pencil and paper, 

“Fire: W. B.: 8. L.: Grid. There. What 
can one ask more in a world of uncertainty ? 

** My dear, Evouip himself would never con- 
vince me that a griddle-cake could be baked on 
a gridiron.. You rum up stairs and bring me 
down the Unabridged. A sudden heat might 
form a sudden crust, but nothing can prevent 
the surface from being ridged, since it would 
not reach the heat till it had fallen through on 
the stove; and if it were ridged, it would be a 
wafile, and no griddle-cake.” 

“Gridi-ron (i-run)” he came down reading 
from the big dictionary in his hands [W. grei- 
thaw; It. greadaim, to heat, scorch, just as I 
said, my dear, roast, and iron. See Griddle. ] 

“There! now see griddle.” 

“Griddle. Griddle—oh! yes. Griddle is 
the fellow. W. greidell, from greidiaw, to heat, 
singe, seoreh, A pan, broad and shallow, for 
baking cakes. So much for going to head- 
quarters,” , 

**Oh! and a handle to it. I have seen it 
dozens of times, only I did not know ‘t was a 
griddle. Now where have I seen i.? We 
must just hunt it up, and the problem is solved.”’ 

But it was no easy matter to hunt it up. I 
looked every where I could think of. So did 
my friend; but as he only looked just where | 
had gone before, he did not forward matters. 
“Now,” said I, at length, sitting down with a 
philosophical air that was akin to despair, 
** what is the use of going about in this random 
sort of way? When Levernrter had a planet 
to discover, he did not jerk his telescope all 
over the sky at once. He caleulated where it 
ought to be, and then found it qnietly.” 

“Certainly,” said my friend, “ let us evolve 
from our moral consciousness the natura] habi- 
tat of griddles, and then push our researches 
in that field. ‘To begin by exclusion, it would 
not be likely to frequent the china-closet ?” 

But just then 1 happened to catch sight of it 
on the nail where I suppose it had hung for 
generations, and we made the griddle-cakes, 
1 draw a curtain over the scene that followed. 

“fam afraid,” says Hassan, carelessly fin- 
gering my papers, “‘that you are putting too 
fine a point on it. You will be considered as 
drawing a long bow. No one will think it 
possible for a New Englander to attain to this 
state of heathen ignorance even by trying.” 

“*T am glad of it,” I answered, “we hear 
of people who have so strong a love for false- 
hood that they would rather lie on a twelve- 
months’ note than tell the truth for cash; and 
I suppose you think I shall come into that 
class. But, on the contrary, it only shows that 
one may know so much that he wil] not be be- 
lieved even when he confesses ignorance. See 


” 


the virtue of 2 good reputation! 


Yes, if 
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MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Ot a Difference in Sradelers. 


N Y DEAR RALPH,—I was recently in- 

yited to dine with the ‘ornadds, I 
hastened to accept, and was sure of a delightful 
feast. ‘‘ Here,” said I to myself, *‘is Thomas 
Tornado, my ancient friend, who,-as I hear, 
has the most charming of families, and whose 
wife is renowned for her amiability and accom- 
plishments. It is, I have no doubt, a kind of 
ideal household ; and although circumstances 
have long separated me from Thomas—circum- 
stances, in this case, meaning California and 
China—yet I shall find one of those sweet 
domestic scenes that make me sigh. for my 
lonely lo and impress me more profoundly 
with the sub‘ime truth that the sons and dangh- 
ters of men are made to dwell in families, nos 
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in boarding-housés nor in furnished lodgings.” 
It was one of the occasions, therefore, when I 
am particular in tying my cravat, and brushing 
up, as it were, generally: although I have re- 
marked, Ralph, that much brushing and care- 
ful tying, and what I remember to have heard 
called ‘* prinking,” does not seem seriou#ly to 
alter the whole impression and appearance of 
the man. Perhaps we are a little too anxious 
about these matters, my boy, or is it that we 
think so only after we turn a certain corner? 
When I arrived at the house of my friend, I 
was shown into the pleasant drawing-room, 
where I found Mrs. ‘Tornado simply and pret- 
tily dressed, with two or three daughters about 
her; and they chanced to be so grouped that I 
thought of Diana and her nymphs, and I said 
to myself, ‘‘ Bless me! does a man in these 
very streets to-day have such pictures as this 
that interpret all the ancient stories? Did I 
not hear somebody say last week that life was 
barren and prosaic? Heavens! if this were 
my house and this were my family, I should 
want the skull upon my table, and the warning 
voice telling me of my mortality. Heigh-ho! 
happy Tornado!” It was quite involuntary, 
Ralph. It is my sincere conviction that every 
picture is fairly to be credited with the best 
thing that you see in it, and the best emotion 
that it suggests, And surely what is true of a 
picture in this way is not untrue of life. 
I seated myself, and away we all rattled into 
a laughing conversation, in the midst of which 
‘Thomas Tornado entered, hale, hearty, and 
very glad to see me. We cracked certain ante- 
diluvian jokes, but my hilarity was a little 
checked by hearing him, as it seemed to me, 
vaguely snub his wife when she joined lightly 
in. It was a snub of tone, or even of a half 
contemptuous word; but enough to make me 
feel as if a little shadow—as of a June cloud 
only, let us hope—had passed over that domes- 
tic Paradise. But I could not have been mis- 
taken, because Mrs. Tornado—spoke back ? 
snubbed him in return? sulked? scolded? dear 
eme! My dear Ralph—far from it. She made 
an occasion to get near me, and when Torna- 
do's attention was diverted, she said to me, soft- 
ly: **Poor Tom isn’t very well, His nerves trou- 
ble him, and he sometimes really suffers from 


them.” ‘That is the generous way of a noble 
woman. She instantly interposes herself as a 
shield. The confounded husband may have 


struck her before your very eyes. ‘ Dear me, 
how clamsy I am!” she exclaims; “and dear 
Tom, I hope I didn’t hurt your hand by knock- 
ing against it!” I deny that it is servility, I 
have seen husbands do the same, and it is the 
infinite merey of love that explains it. 

We went down to dinner. I wish I could 
“say that the June cloud began to dissipate. 


| Angela. 





But somehow it seemed to become darker, until 
I felt as if the whole sky were gray, and as if | 
there were a very positive menace of storm in 
the air. ‘Tornado retains the tradition of 
grace at table ; and, bending his head for a mo- | 
ment, he mumbled, ‘* For-r-r—t—ceive—m-k-s 
thankfal !—What the dence, Mary, did you get 
these wretched little oysters for?” The grace 
and the sneer were so mingled that J cast down 
my eyes, unwilling to look at Mrs. or the Misses 
Tornado, and tried to eat my oysters with hum- 
ble gratitude, according to what I supposed to 
be the prayer. But, my dear Ralph, the vision 
of Diana and her nymphs. was fading fast 
away. Silence, however, was too dangerous ; 
so I plunged off into noisy talk, to relieve Mrs. 
Tornado and her danghters. But Tom was 
even with me. ‘‘ Here, Bachelor, let me give 
you a piece of this mutton, It’s burned to a 
coal, and the plate is cold, so that the gravy 
will stiffen, of course; but. perhaps you like 
grease on your cinders. 

I smiled, and Mrs. Tornado smiled, and so 
did the girls. Bat it was the most dismal 
smiling I remember; and our renewed attempts 
to talk, and to affect unconsciousness of the 
husband and father ramping at the end of the 
table, were not successful, I began to recall 
old scenes and old days to Tom in a jocose 
sentimental strain. ‘* Don’t, don't,” said he; 
‘‘it makes me wild to remember the freedom 
and delight of those days. What a fool a 
man is, to be sure, to be married!” You see, 
Ralph, I had not mended matters in the least ; 
and I turned away to Adelgisa Tornado, and 
complimented her upon her pretty crayon 
drawings and water-colors, some specimens of 
which hung upon the walls of the dining-room. 
** Qh, fiddle !” said the papa; ‘‘ women’s draw- 
ings are ridiculous, Did you ever see blue 
meadows and pink trees?” 

It was dreadful; but my pity for the poor 
ladies was so profound, that I went straight on 
as if I observed nothing. Tom Tornado is, in 
the truest sense, a brute. He is not well, as 
his wife said. But, because he does not feel 
quite ag he wishes, he makes his wife and chil- 
dren miserable. ‘Their life is a constant mor- 
tification. They tremble to see any body enter 
the house, because they know that the wretched 
sham of domestic happiness there will be ex- 
posed. My dear Ralph, after dragging out 
her weary life, Mrs. ‘Tom will die broken- 
hearted. Her daughters will marry any body 
who will ask them, in order to escape the in- 
tolerable dreariness of their home. And what 


ence her children léarn how supreme and su- 





is the secret of all this misery? Merely the ir- | 














ritability of the husband and father ; an irrita- 
bility which he does not even try to control, 
and which as effectually ruins that home as a 
malaria desolates the fairest estate. When I 
entered Tom Tornado’s house and saw the 
group in the drawing-room, I wondered how I 
had been such a fool as to be a bachelor. 
When I left the house, after seeing the tragedy 
of the dining-room, I wondered whether it were 
so very foolish not to marry. 

Yet only yesterday I was compelled to re- 
consider, Angelus i is as old a friend as Tom 
Tornado, and, meeting him in the street the 
day before, he begged me to come and dine 
yesterday. I fairly winced, for the other din- 
ner was too fresh in my memory. But I hope 
I am too wise to generalize like a zany, and I- 
accepted his cordial invitation. He said, as 
we parted, ‘‘ You know my wife is an invalid.” 
I had heard it; but he had been too long away, 
and since his return to town I had scarcely 
seen him. I rang at his door at the appoint- 
ed hour, for I am still of the old school, and if 
I am asked to dine at six I don’t arrive at sev- 
en. Angelus received me, and he was so gen- 
tly cordial, so quiet, so sincere, that I really for- 
got it was November, and thought that I smell- 
ed roses There was another drawing-room 
group, but the mother was not there. 

We went down to dinner, and Ixion at his 
famous banquet heard no pleasanter talk, I 
must confess that several little things went 
wrong. ‘The jelly was not ready for the can- 
vas-backs ; the waiter tipped over the decanter 
of that old Madeira which went round the world 
in Noah’s ark; and she—for it was a woman- 
waiter—handed tle bread sometimes upon the 
wrong side. But I should not have known 
these slips if I had not been watching for them. 
When the decanter went over, Angelus quietly 
raised it again without stopping the story that 
he was telling, and his tranquil disregard seem- 
ed to dwindle every mischance into nothing. 
When we rose from table, therefore, we did not 
seem to have been having a series of more or 
less mortifying accidents and absurd details, but 
to have been enjoying ourselves immensely with 
no more than the inevitable sense of friction in 
all human affairs. 

After dinner Angelus said to me: “I don’t 
know whether you remember Angela, my wife. 
If you do, you will not recognize her; but it 
would be very good in you to step up and see 
her for a moment, and I know how much it will 
granfy her.” JI went with him, and in her 
chamber, from which she never emerges, I saw 

“It has pleased God,” said Angelus 
to me as we went, “to afflict her sadly.” She 
¢an not move; she can not hear; she has cruel, 
racking pains, But all day she sits in her 
chamber more sunny than the sunshine that falls 
upon the flowers in the window. She smiles; 
she jests; she reads; her serene, indomitable | 
spirit never quails ; and in their mother’s pres- 





perior the human soul may be. As I sat by 
her for a few moments writing upon her little 
slate, I thought of Thomas Tornado and _ his 


| worn, and, by way of further variety, the 





household. I looked around upon this home, 
apparently in every respect like theirs in com- 
fort. Llooked at Angelus and thought of Tom. 
I looked at Angela and thought of ‘Tom's wife. 
I rose to go, and as Angela smiled and said 
some lively words of farewell, I thought that it 
was to this household that the words must have 
been spoken—‘‘ Peace I leave with yon;” and | 
again [ seemed to have been in the House | 
Beautiful. 

Thomas Tornado doesn’t feei very well, and 
he cultivates his irritability with such conse- 
quences as we see. Do you know Tom, Ralph? 
A great many people do, and I have no doubt 
that you are amongthem. I sometimes won- 
der, with a shudder, whether, if I were married, 
I might not be mistaken for Tom Tornado, and 
whether I ought not to be, even if I were not. 
And since yesterday and that vision of Ange- 
la, I say suspiciously to myself, “‘ Do you think 
all the Tom Tornados in the world are mar- 





ried? Have you never known a Bachelor, one 
of your own great fraternity, to be meanly self- 
ish, and sacrifice every thing upon that altar 
of self?” It makes me quite thoughtful, dear 
Ralph. Since I have seen Angela, I can not 
perceive that headaches, and nerves, and irri- 
tabilfty, and trouble down town, and all the 
other excuses with which we men, married or 
single, cheat ourselves into a justification of our | 
impatience, and surliness, and crossness that | 
ruin the lives and happiness of others, do really | 
justify them. 

Yes, I see now how it is. When Angela 
begins to be peevish and ill-tempered, | may 
be so too; provided that, like her, 1 can neither 
hear nor move, and am racked with cruel pains, 
Not otherwise, my dear Ralph, not otherwise ; 
and to imagine it of Angela is to suppose that 
a sky-lark conld stoop to carrion. 

Yours in that faith, 
An Op BacHELor. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
EVENING DRESSES. 


VENING dresses, worn at the receptions 
and dinner parties of early winter, are of 
thick materials. Diaphanous tulle and gauze | 





will be held in reserve uutil the holidays are over | $1700, 





and the ball season begins. At present the most 
distinguished toilettes are of satin, while gros 
grain and poult de soie remain the popular choice. 
Moiré antiques are coming into favor again, and 
are imported in the fashionable dark shades— 
Lucifer, prune, ultra-marine blue, nacarat, and 
oasis green, The range of prices for satin is 
from $5 to $8 per yard; gros grain is $3 50 or 
$4, and rich poult de soie, of the rare new colors, 
is $7 50. There is an evident preference for 
sky-blue, pearl, and mauve shades; and these 
are duplicated so often, at every full-dress party, 
that the eye rests with pleasure on the more novel 
apricot color, Nile green, and pink coral. 

A new feature in imported dresses is the 
pointed corsage that Pgrisiennes are attempting 
to revive. This innovation has met with little 
favor here. Round waists are too generally be- 
coming to be readily relinquished; besides, the 
pointed waist dispenses with the popular belt and 
sash. However, fashion is given to change, and 
the new corsage will probably be adopted in time; 
hence we give the details of a model furnished by 
a leading modiste: The dress is gros grain lilac 
with a faint tinge of pink. The low-necked cor- 
sage is fastened behind by silk lacing and eyelets 
The front has a seam up the centre, and but one 
dart each side running down into the point, which 
is a finger deep, tapers sharply, and is finished 
with two thick piping cords. The cords only ex- 
tend to the seam under the arm, as the back has 
a square basque three fingers deep, cut in one 
piece with the waist, and trimmed all around 
with embroidery and crimped fringe. ‘There 
are no shoulder-straps, as the short puffed sleeves 
extend high on the shoulders, Grecian folds 
of Lyons tulle, and a tulle ruche form a sort of 
chemisette that fills out the corsage to a deco- 
rous height. The long bouffant tunic has polka 
dots of embroidery all over it, and leaf scallops 
and crimped fringe around the edge. Two gath- 
ered ruffles, also embroidered, trim the trained 
skirt. There is no belt and sash bow, the skirt 
and tunic being made to pass under the corsage. 
Another corsage accompanying this dress is a 
basque slashed in long tabs in front, and square 
behind. ‘The neck is high at the back, low and 
square in front. Sleeves plain to the elbow, and 
ruffled below. 

The last-mentioned corsage is the style most 
prevalent for evening toilettes. Heart-shaped, 
square, round, and high-necked dresses « re all 
ck is 
sometimes sharply pointed back and front, and 
filled in with tulle folds and lace. High-necked 
waists, with the trimming laid on in the shape 
ofa V, half-way between the neck and arn -holes, 
gre considered more stylish than when trimmed 
with the Pompadour square. A basque of some 
kind is added to most corsages. In many cases 
there is only a square postillion at the back, 
while the front has a belt of folds and a bow ; 
others, again, have a basque in front with merely 
a sash behind. 

Antique sleeves, frilled at the elbow, are worn 
with haif high corsages, a short puff with low 
waists. The sabot sleeve threatens to supersede 


| the coat-sleeve, as it is more dressy. 


Sixty-five inches is the average length of trains 
—seventy being considered an extreme length, 
except for wedding dresses. The front and the 
two side widths are gored, and are short enough 
to disclose the foot. At the hack are two full 
breadths, each three-quarters of a yard wide, 
rounded off bluntly, to form a broad, graceful 
train. Pointed trains are apt to fall in a string, 
and look slovenly. The width of the skirt is 
five and a half yards, Several narrow ruffles 
overlapping each other, Dr else one deep flounce, 


| headed by three or four standing ruffles, sur- 


round the train. Short dresses are especially 
appropriate for dancing parties, and are occa- 
sionally worn at dinners and receptions when 
there is no dancing. ‘The court trains de- 
scribed by our Prussian correspondent are the 
most elegant toilettes of the winter. 

Few evening dresses are made without an up- 
per skirt or tunic. ‘This tunic is usually as long 
as the under-skirt, and is artistically draped at 
the sides and back, not by any visible ornaments, 
but by a loop half-way down the seams passed 
over a button on the belt. China erape is the 
handsomest material for tunics over satin and 
poult dresses. It is nearly two yards wide, from 
$10 to $13 a yard, and is shown in a variety of 
colors—ciel blue, pearl, rose, cherry, Lucifer, 
Nile green, lavender, cream, melon, black, and 
white. Ruffles and ruches of this crape fringed 
at the edge trim the corsage and sleeves of dresses 
worn with crape tunics. Valenciennes lace trims 
crape tunics effectively, and they are looped with 
flowers. Lace shawls, both black and white, are 
draped as tunics. An ingenious modiste fashions 
a tunic and fichu of a lace flounce without cut- 
ting the lace. Eleven yards of Chantilly lace, 





} three-eighths of a yard wide, are in the flonnce. 


It is arranged to form triple skirts behind and 
an apron front. Rows of satin are at the sides 
and a broad sash. Far less expensive than these 
are the tunics of Donna Maria gauze now so 
much in favor. This glossy, transparent tissue is 
especially pretty in white over colored silk. The 
dress is then trimmed with foamy puffs, pleats, 
and quillings of the gauze, alternating with bands 
of velvet. White tawatan embossed with pea- 
cock’s feathers, and black tulle embroidered with 
white marguerites, scarlet poppies, and gilt wheat, 
are also imported for tunics. Satin tunics and 
velvet, both royale and plain, are made with ball- 
dresses of tulle and tarlatan. Organdy and Swiss 
muslin tunics are worn over colored silk dresses. 
Valenciennes lace, black velvet, and roses are 
the trimmings. 

For trimming lace is always preferable, but 
can only be indulged in by the rich. A flounce 
of round point, and a shawl large enough to 
form an ample tunic, are magked $2000. A set 
of point appliqué and round point combined is 
in mixed laces point d'Aiguille with 
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appliqué is as effective as pure point. Wide 
Chantilly flounces are $55 a yard; shaded thread- 
lace flounces ave $50. An “experienced modiste 
puts black tulle as a kind of lining beneath these 
flounces when they are worn over black silk, as 
this brings .the most delicate pattern into plain 
relief. Narrower laces for garniture are from 
$3 to $8 ayard. Valenciennes and blonde laces 
are fashionable for trimming colored silks, and 
even velvets. A French fancy is to arrangeWhite 
and black blonde lace together. The feathery 
white blonde over black is an effective trimming 
for pale blue or rose-colored silk, ‘The fashion- 
able apricot color, a combination of yellow and 
pink, is trimmed with either black or white lace. 
Nile green is handsomest with white, as are the 
fine elderberry and regina, shades between mauve 
and violet. Lace fichus and capes are but little 
worn with the present style of corsage. Those 
worn with low waists are quite large, rounded 
behind, with short tabs crossing in front, and are 
finished by a ruffle of lace. 

Fringe of thick silk, crimped to imitate crape, 
almost rivals lace in beauty. It is especially ap- 
propriate for China crape and faille. Bands of 
curled ostrich feathers, marabout, and down are 
the frail trimmings seen on imported dresses 
Gathered flounces of the dress material are edged 
with the narrow Tom Thumb fringe, which is 
sold by the piece of twelve yards for $2. Pleat- 
ed flounces are lined with foundation net, and 
are folded in points at the lower edge, aad held 
by a velvet band above. Velvet is also pleated 
to form flounces and ruches. These are faced 
with satin, which is visible at the edges. Velvet 
bands are edged by a box-pleated frill of gauze. 
Tall and slender ladies have trimmings arranged 
en tablier and around the train. ‘The universal- 
ly worn tunic covers the remainder of the skirt, 
and is itself sufficient trimming for short figures. 

A dress worn by a young lady on the occasion 


of her début is of pink-coral silk; low, square 
corsage, puffed sleeves, and train of medium 
jength. Around the skirt are three gathered 


flounces, six inches wide, scalloped at the lower 
edge, and headed by a full puff of white gauze. 
Tunic of white gauze, trimmed with pointed 


pleats headed by satin shell trimming. Half 
rosettes of pink satin loop the sides, Qnilling 
of gauze around the neck and sieves, Stand- 


ing Valenciennes inside the neck, drawn by a 
black velvet ribbon. Pink satin belt with a half 
rosette sash. Moorish ornaments of pear) and 
Roman gold. 

A rose-colored satin of Parisian make has the 
train untrimmed. ‘The tunic, of China erape, is 
trimmed with Valenciennes lace, headed by a 
band of curled pink feathers. The handsomest 
white toilette is of satin, with a China crape 
tunic, edged with a fringed ruche of the same. 
A cluster of wild roses loops the tunic on each 
side; a vine of buds and leaves forms bretelles 
on the corsage, and a small bouquet with droop 
ing sprays takes the place of a sash. 

An elegant reception dress is of the Nile green 
silk. The train is sixty-three inches long. The 
heart-shaped corsage and tunic are in one piece, 
like a casaque. At the back the drapery forms 
a puff, held by a single, large, double box-pleat. 
The front is turned back in broad revers, and 
trimmed with vandykes of satin and white 
crimped fringe. Point lace and satin vandykes 
around the neck, and Maria Theresa sleeves. 
Pleated frills of iulle are inside the sleeve ruffle. 
Broad satin sash of short loops. A sky-blue 
silk, similarly made, has a trimming of silk ‘pleats 
all turned one way, each pleat folded to a point 
at the lower edge. Bias blue velvet heads the 
flat pleats, and a box-pleated frill of white gauze 
finishes the upper edge of the velvet. 

An elegaat toilette, worn at an afternoon wed- 
ding by a young married lady—a_ brunette—is 
of apricot silk. Five narrow ruftles of crape are 
around the train, and above there is a wide 
flounce of black lice. High corsage and sabot 
sleeves. Metternich mantle of Chantilly. Bon- 
net of apricot velvet, trimmed with black lace 
and orange tips. Kid gloves the shade of the 
dress, stitched with black. Diamond jewelry. 
The carriage wrap was a black cashmere bur- 
nous braided with gilt. 

A second dress of apricot gros grain is trimmed 
with a flounce of the material piped with satin, 
and edged with white guipure lace. A reception 
dress, worn by a lady in light mourning, is pearl 
gray poult de soie, with high basque slashed be- 
hind and rounded in front. Tunic and bretelles 
of white gauze, trimmed with black lace, head- 
ed by a white velvet band piped with black gauze 
Plain train. 

A dinner dress of black silk is elaborately 
trimmed. The train is a yard and three-fourths 
long, trimmed with three flounces, headed by 
passementerie, thickly studded with finely cut 
coral. ‘The tunic forms three deep puffs behind 
and a round basque in front. Heart-shaped cor 
sage, with coat-sleeves. Velvet belt and sash. 
The price of this imported dress is $300. 

White silks with polka dots of color are bought 
for $2 50 a yard, and made up in tasteful even- 
ing dresses for very young ladies. The slightly 
trained skirt has flounces bound with velvet of 
the color of the dot. On the short basque are 
yelvet revers at the neck, and on the back and 
side seams, below the waist. Coat-sleeves, with 
velvet cuff. 

A separate train of black velvet, to be belted 
on over any dress, and thus make a dinner cos- 
tume, is considered a most desirable elegance 
Indeed, velvet is a feature of all the grand toi 
lettes, and of many plain ones. ‘There are fluted 
velvets for trimming, velvet ruches faced with 
bright-colored satin, velvet basques, and, most 
tasteful of all, velvet petticoats. 

For information received thanks are due 
Mesdames Diepen; Hvuerste,; and Gep- 
wey; and Messrs, A. T. Srewart & Co 
Arnoip & ConstTaBLe; Lorp & TarLoxs; and 





James M‘Creery & Co 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








Embroidered Needle-Book. 


Tuts needle-book, in the form of a rosette, consists of two pieces of 
gray leather of the same size, the edges of which are cut in scallops and 
points in the manner shown by the illustration. One of these pieces, 
forming the upper side of the needle-book, is embroidered with a bouquet 


in satin stitch and point de poste, with silk twist in dif- 
ferent colors. For the scallops on the outer edges of the 
leather work two rows of chain stitch with gray silk 
twist, and between these sew a line of dots, each of which 
consists of a gold and a chalk bead. Form the pointed 
line with gold cord, which is always run through the 
leather under the scallops and sewed down with little 
cross stitches of fine yellow silk. Both leather pieces 
are pasted on pasteboard, which is covered with white 
silk or paper, and the pieces are then fastened at the 
sides with gray silk ribbon a quarter of an inch in width. 
A layer of several notched pieces of flannel serves to 
hold the needles, and completes the needle-book. 


Envelope Case, Figs. 1-3. 
Tus case serves to hold envelopes of different sizes ; 
in the small compartments on the front edge, which are 
covered with a narrow lid shown by Fig. 2, are places 


postage-stamps, etc. The original is six inches and a half long and 
three inches wide; on the back edge five, and on the front three 
and a half inches high (including the cover); it is of satin-wood, 


with an inlaid Grecian border of 
black walnut. The sides of each end 
have a strip of figured leather fas- 
tened down in the manner shown by 
the illustration, and ornamented with 
little flat bronze buttons. The me- 
dallion in the centre of the cover is 
also edged with figured green leather. 
This medallion is of light silk, em- 
broidered in satin stitch of different 
colored silk twist in the manner 
shown by the illustration. The in- 
side of the case is lined with red pa- 
per, and is subdivided into various 
compartments, the sides of which 
are covered with the same paper. 
The front part, designed to hold post- 
age-stamps, pens, etc., is covered on 
the inside with red paper, and is fur- 
nished with little pasteboard side 
pieces, also covered with red paper ; 
it has also a lid covered on the outside with green _ 
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broidery, whith has al- 
ready been described in 
the Bazar. It serves for 
trimming covers, cur- 
tains, baptismal dresses, 
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cles, etc. The materi- 
als are fine tape and 
thread. The tape is 
narrow and woven with 
an open-worked edge, 
as is distinctly shown 
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Fig. 6.—MANNER OF MAKING Fig. 
is work- WHEEL tn BorDeEr. 
[See Fig. 5.] 
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5.—MANNER OF MAKING 
WHEEL IN 
two threads 
Form the wheels by 
winding the cross in the, 
manner shown by the illus’ 
tration, run the working 
thread with two windings 
around the still free part of 
the perpendicular thread, 
after which fasten it to the 
opposite side of the tape; 
scallop 
thread, and run the thread 
by winding the edge of the 
tape to the starting-point of 


‘ [DecempBer 18, 1869. 





by Figs, 2-6. First draw the design on paper in the manner shown 
by the illustration. ‘The paper is mounted on a piece of white paper 
muslin, to prevent it from tearing during the work. Run on the tape 
according to the contour of the design, taking care that at the points 
where the pattern requires the tape to be cut it shall be covered by 
another piece of tape and securely fastened. Where the design re- 


quires corners the tape is not cut, but laid under to the 
next point, and the double layers are sewed together 
with close overcast stitches of fine cotton. Then work 
the button-hole stitch bars by stretching the thread 
along the lines from open-work edge to open-work edge, 
or to one of the completed bars, and working it closely 
with button-hole stitch. Work the spaces within the 
design figures in the manner shown by Fig. 1, in lace 
stitch with very fine thread. Figs. 2-6 show the differ- 
ent kinds of lace stitch employed in enlarged size, and 
also the manner of working them. For filling a figure 
with the lace stitch, Fig. 2, first stretch the parallel 
threads at regular distances, in doing which always 
fasten the thread to the open-work outer edge of the 
tape and wind it around the edge till it comes to the 
point from which the next parallel thread must be 
stretched, ‘Then form the pointed lines in the manner 
shown by the illustration, putting the needle not around 


but through the parallel threads, and then wind these threads, al- 
ways fastening the cross threads at the points. In working the first 
and last rounds the thread must be fastened on one side to the open- 


work edge of the tape. For the 
lace stitch, Fig. 3, first stretch the 
parallel threads, and then stretch 
two diagonal rounds over these, In 
working the first of these rounds 
always put the thread alternately 
over and under one of the parallel 
threads; in working the second of 
the diagonal rounds, which run in 
the opposite direction, alternately 
run the thread under and over the 
two threads which lie on each other. 
In the foundation thus prepared 
work three-cornered figures in point 
de reprise, always beginning at the 
point of a figure, and working a di- 
agonal round together. For work- 
ing the wheels, Fig. 4, first stretch 
along the middle of a figure the par- 
allel thread shown on Fig. 4, wind 
the outer edge of the tape with the 





working thread till the starting-point of the first perpendicular 
figure is reached, stretch the thread so as to form a scallop te 
the outer edge of the opposite piece of tape, run it in a straight 
line, and drawn rather tightly, back to the starting-point from 
which the scallop was formed, fasten it here to the edge of the 
tape, and run it 
with two wind- 
ings around the 
perpendicu- ; 
thread 
to the point 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


the following wheel. But in forming each new scallop run the thread under the 
parallel thread, and through before the last scallop, so as to keep it in the posi- 
tion shown by the illustration. ‘The wheel, Fig. 5, is worked by first stretching 
the working thread in bars in the order shown by the letters on Fig. 6. Begin 
at a, run the thread to b, wi:.d this thread back to the middle point, fasten it at 
c, winding this last thread, run it again to the middle point, and continue in this 
manner. Having worked «ll the bars, work them in point de reprise, after 
which wind the last free bar back to the point a, and fasten the thread. The 
remaining design figures of the border are filled with button-hole stitch 
loops in common wheels, the manner of working which has been shown 
in the Buzar under directions for netted guipure. The completed bor- 
der is dampened and ironed between Jinen handkerchiefs. Instead of 
the tape with an open-work edge, open-work tape with a firm edge may 
be used. 


Needle-Book in the Form of a Sachel, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuts needle-book requires a straight piece of gray Java canvas eight 
inches and a half long and five inches wide. It is pointed on one end by 
turning down the corners 
and fastening them together. 
On the sides, two-fifths of 
an inch from the edge, orna- 
ment the needle-book with 
a plain band worked in vio- 
let chenille. This is em- 
broidered in the manner 
shown by Fig. 2, by first 
working the cross seam, and 
then working this through 
the middle, with two rows 
of chenille. ‘The seam by 
which the corners of the 
canvas which were turned 
down are joined is covered 
by a cross seam of chenille 
in the manner shown by 
Fig. 1. After the comple- 
tion of the embroidery the bie 
sides of the canvas are © 
fringed. Inside the needle- 
book arrange a few pieces 
of flannel to hold the needles; these may either be fringed on the 
outer edges, or the edges may be worked in loose button-hole stitch 
with violet silk twist. Lay the pieces together in the manner shown 
by the illustration, and fasten with button and button-hole loop. 




















Fig. 1.—NeErEpLE- 
Book in THE Form 
OF A SACHEL. 


. 1.—Crocuet Rosetrr For 
LINGERIP, CAPS, ETC. 
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button-hole stitches in a place at regular intervals around the open-work edge 
of the tape, and leaving one-fifth of an inch space of thread after every second 
stitch. Detach the finished rosette from the paper. 


Watch Case with Stand. 

Tuts watch case is made of dark red velvet, mounted on pasteboard and orna- 
mented with gold beads ; the upper surface is furnished with a silk cushion orna- 
mented with a crocheted rosette. For making the case first take for the foun- 
dation (the under surface) of the stand a piece of pasteboard four 
inches and a half long and three inches and a half wide, cut it in four 
scallops as shown by the illustration, and paste velvet on the upper 
side with a seam one-fifth of an inch extending over the under edge. 
Cover the outer edges of the scallops in imitation of a metal binding 
by working with overcast stitches, and running four or five gold beads 
on each stitch. For the upper part of the case take two pieces of 
pasteboard each four inches long and nearly three inches wide, and 
slope them out in the manner shown by the illustration. Cover one 
side of one piece with velvet so that the edge shall extend a little on 


the other side, work a small 
rosette, in bead satin stitch, 
on the upper edge, fasten in 
the centre of this a brass 
hook, and paste on the mid- 
dle of this piece a circular 
red silk cushion, which is 
edged with a wire wound 
with beads and covered with 
atattedrosette. (Seealsothe 
Rosettes for Lingerie, Caps, 
etc., on this page.) Cover 
one side of the other piece 
of pasteboard with black 
silk. For making the stand 
first take a piece of wire 12 
inches long and wound with 
cotton, and bend the middle 


Fig. 2.—Pornt Lace Rosette six inches into one loop, 
FOR LinGertE, Caps, ETC. 


which shall be an inch and 
a half in diameter in the 
widest part (the two ends of 


this wire are each bent in a ring, as shown by the illustration), 


gz, 


Then take two pieces of wire each fourteen inches long, and 
wind them on the first wire, bending , 
each of the two new wires in the middle of the upper part of the 
finished loop, one of which loops must peint upward and the 





a loop an inch long from 


A handle of double chenille and a few violet silk tassels complete other downward. ‘Then, under the large loop where the wires 
this elegant needle-book. cross, fasten a wire five inches and a half long, which is wound 
Fig. 1.—Foor Murr with CHENILLE EMBROIDERY. with cotton, and the ends of which are bent in loops extending 


Rosettes for trimming Lingerie, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—Crocuet Rosette. Crochet this rosette with coarse 
or fine crochet cotton, according to the object for which it is designed, as follows: Join 
a foundation of twelve stitches in the round, and work on this; Ist round.—2 de. (double 
crochet) in each foundation stitch, instead of the first de. 3 ch. (chain). 2d round.— 
1 se. (single crochet), then a 
scallop as follows: 1 ch., take 
one loop out of the se. previ- 
ously worked, work the two 
loops on the needle off together 
with one thread, then take a 
loop out of the left loop of the 
two loops just worked off to- 
gether, work off together both 
loops on the needle, take a 
loop out of the left loop of the 
two just worked off together, 
and so on till the double chain- 
stitch foundation thus 
formed is eleven stitches 
long; then 1 se, in the 
second following stiteh 
of the former round, by 
which means a scallop is formed; and so on. This round must count twelve 
such scallops. 8d round.—Crcchet sl. (slip stitches) to the middle of the first 
scallop, then 1 sc. in each scallop, after each sc. 6 ch. 4th round.—Like the 
















at an angle from the 
perpendicular. Paste 
the part of the case fur- 
nished with a cushion 
to this, and cover the 
bottom of the under 
part of the stand with 
black paper or silk. 


Foot Muff with 
Chenille Embroid- 
ery, Figs. 1-3. 

Tue upper side of 
this foot muff is em- 
broidered with 
chenille, and 
the remainder 
is covered with 
brown leather. 





Fig. 2.—Section or Borper or Neepi8-Book. 
Fu. Size. 


in opposite directions from the first two loops. Wind the com- 
pleted frame closely with gold beads, and sew it in the manner 
shown by the illustration to the under foundation, and by means of the two little loops 
to the under back part of the watch case, bending the loops so that the latter shall lie 





Fig. 2.—Founpation or CHueninte EMBROIDERY. 


The inside is lined with fur, and the upper edge is trimmed with a strip of fur. 
The embroidery is worked on coarse canvas in violet and lilac chenille. Fig. 2 
shows the foundation of the chenille embroidery, which may be used instead 


second round, except that in this the sc. between the scallops must always Watcu Case with STAN. of the design shown by Fig. 1; the illustration distinctly shows the manner 


come on the sc. of the former 
round, andeach scallop must count T erry . eT nem 
thirteen stitches. 5th round.— Sere ttt tt canes Mette seen 
Work sl. to the middle of the first i ea8eeesaenen: ro a 
scallop, then 1 se. in each scallop 
of the former round, after each se. 
a picot-scallop composed of three 
picots, each picot counts 5 ch. and 
1 sl. in the second of the 5 ch., 
after the third picot 1 ch. 6th 
round.—1 se. in each se. of the 
former round, after each sc, one 
scallop composed of four picots. 
Fig. 2.—Point Lace Roserre. 
For making this rosette use the 
narrow linen braid already men- 
tioned in descriptions of point lace 
work and very fine cotton. First | t 
draw the contours for the tape on my ests) Ce ose 
stiff paper, lay on the tape accord- 2 
ing to the design, first for one and 
then for the other of the two four- 
leaved figures of the rosette; the 
second four-leaved figure must lie (ligament on ; ioheteteisiotal 
over the first inthe manner shown (leasmm ++ Ogeees tor ++-9eeee . ] eggene tilt pores til 
by the illustration, orm the cor- ee. : ; 1 a 
ners by laying the tape in pleats. 
Having fastened down these pleats, 
of course without putting the nee- 
dle through the foundation, next 
sew the edges of the tape together 
where the ends lie over each other. wi eT t 
Then work the wheels in the points | 5) 2)°) geo 5h Bee ttt Clolow 
as shown by the illustration. For { O00 { fo}o}o} [eforelatolelo}ololalohol | leet} 
the central wheel, which is worked Lt PATTI aoe 
like the wheel for Point Lace Bor- 
der, page 804, first fasten the work- 
ing thread on one of the inner 
points, run the needle through the 
opposite point, then wind the 
thread as far as the middle, run the needle 
through the next point, wind the thread thus 
stretched, stretch another bar from the mid- 
dle to one of the points yet free, wind this, 
and continue in this manner until eight bars 
are formed (one barin each point). Work these bars 
around in the centre of the rosette in the manner 
sliown by the illustration; then work three bars be- 
tween every two points, and wind them like the itt ot | 
other bars; in working these put the needle through the outer eis se8 | | Litt 
edge of the tape and through the outer edge of the central part a jane! ry | 
of the wheel. Lastly, work all the threads a few times around Description of Symbols: @ Violet © Li Sd 
the central part already worked (see illustration). On the sseeiptne ac ipeatelts © Wise ¢ SLdine Chentite: 
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round-towers—there 
ened by the smoke 


ments, 


of embroidering with the chenille, 
which is to work half cross stitch 
over two threads of the canvas in 
height and breadth. Fig. 3 shows 
the tapestry design from which the 
foot muff, Fig. 1, is embroidered. 


we es Cee 


CHILD-W ORSHIP. 


HE truth is, that the worship 

of children has increased, is 
increasing, and ought to be dimin- 
ished. It is the growing evil of 
the day. We know very well all 
about ‘‘the fresh young soul,” 
and the *‘ child-heart,” and that 
sort of thing. It is that sort of 
thing which has seriously injured 
the children of this generation. 
When artlessness gets to know its 
power, itis very neartoart. Chil- 
dren are too much consulted in 
our generation. ‘Their pleasures 
are far too numerous and elab- 
orate. <A stern and healthy fru- 
gality, not to say asceticism, in 
relation to providing children with 
the means of enjoyment, and in 
administering their amusements, 
is the truest kindness to children, 
They are as incapable of valuing 
the high development and elab- 
orate, Asiatic luxury of their mod- 





ern play-rooms and playthings as 
a laboring man would be of ap 
preciating the luxury of French 
cookery. Simplicity, and we may 
almost say monotony, are the 
essence of a true child’s amuse- 
The same stories and the same 


rude toys amuse more the twentieth time 
than they did the first, and more the two 
hundredth time than they did the twen 


tieth. 


We have ‘known a wooden doil 


with one arm give a vast deal more pleasure than a 
winking wax creature who runs on wheels and emits 
a sort of squeaking apology for the word ‘* mamma.”’ 
Among the bricks of the present writer’s own 
childhood—not the metaphorical ‘‘ bricks” among his play 
mates, but the play-bricks with which he built houses and 
was one accidentally burned and blaek- 
That brick represented to his childish 
outer edge of the rosette make little scallops by working two Fig. 3.—Tapestry Design ror Foor Murr, imagination an ecclesiastical personage closely related to him- 
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seli, lac auvre vividly than any formal imitation 
of the human form ever could have done, and he 
seriously believes that if that blackened brick had 
come to any untimely end he would have felt 
that some great calamity impended over ‘‘ papa” 
with an intensity of grief that could have been in- 
spired by no accident to any of his toys. We 
don’t believe a bit in the voluptuous era for chil- 
dren. A few nursery rhymes, a few good old fairy 
tales, a wooden donkey with paniers to take to bed 
(this apparatus, being so specially unsuitable to 
take to bed, has a special charm for that purpose), 
a box of bricks, a whip, and, in good time, a ball 
of string and a knife, are all the playthings a 
child needs, and quite enough if his invention is 
to have the least play.. Load him with elaborate 
ingenuities, with pictures so good that you feel 
bound to explain their finer touches, with tales of 
character where all the fitnesses of nature and 
circumstance are carefully attended to, with bal- 
lads of humor a hundred times as fine and elab- 
orate as he can take in, and you only overload 
him and leave no room for the elastic power of 
invention and imagination, which is the best of 
all amusements for him. 





A HUSBAND OF THE PERIOD. 


Yes, love, I'm breakfasting quite late ; 
Bat then, you know, it’s Sunday, 

And we who work for six long days 
Deserve our comfort one day. 

You're rather early home from church ; 
I hope you liked the sermon. 

That velvet cloak, dear, by-the-way, 
Looks charming with your ermine. 


A chilly morning ont of doors: 
I'm giad you didn’t wake me. 
(Oh, native cunning, mother-wit, 
Pray do not yet forsake me! 
She heard me stumble up to bed 
At three o’clock—I'll swear it !) 
Dark blue is just your color, dear ; 
Yoa always ought to wear it. 


I've eaten very little? Yes, 

It’s nearly time for dinner ; 
This cutlet, too, seems rather flat. 
(The truth, as I’m a sinner !) 

A bloodshot look about my eyes? 
My fingers in a flutter? 

All fancy, love—I feel superb. 
(That nauseating butter !) 


You waited up last night till twelve? 
For that, dear, I should scold you. 

Of monthly meetings at the club 
How often have I told you? 

This waiting—had I not a key, 
Perhaps I shouldn’t mind it ; 

But having one—(By Jove, I took 
An hour, lat night, to find it!) 


I left the hall-door open! Who 
Tnsinuates that slander ? 

It’s falsehood base and infamous, 
If ya'll excuse my candor. 

Why, love, you trust mere servants’ talk 
T can not well conjecture. 

(She seats herself! The storm has barst! 
Now comes my curtain lecture.) 





DEBENHAM’S VOW. 
Bry AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 
Author of “Barbara’s History,” etc. 








CHAPTER XL. 
LETTERS FROM HOME. 


Asoct forty-five hours after going over 
Charleston bar—that is to say, about half past 
ten o'clock p.m. on the evening of the next day 
butone—the Stormy Petrel cast anchor onceagain 
in the safe and pleasant waters of Nassau Har- 
bor; having sighted and steered clear of several 
vessels on the way, but having met with nothing 
farther in the shape of adventure. Then did 
Mr. Zachary Polter forthwith receive the remain- 
ing half of his modest fee; and, late though it 
was by that time, hasten ashore to render up an 
account of himself and his three hundred and 
seventy-five pounds unto the wife. of his bosom. 
And then, the anchor watch being set, captain 
and crew. and supercargo turned in to sleep as 
men sleep who for three days and two nights 
have scarcely closed an eye for five minutes to- 


er. 

The next was a busyday. The custom-house 
officers were on board as soon as the sun was 
feirly np; and when their visitation was over 
De oc had out the quarter boat and hast- 
ened ashore. He went straight to the post-of- 
fice, and there found a packet of newspapers and 
four letters awaiting him—one from Lady De 
Benham, one from Mr. Hardwicke, one from 
Archibald Blyth, and the fourth from an old fel- 
low-student hight Franz Kielmann, written in a 
tiny crabbed German character on the thinnest 
foreign. paper, and stamped with the familiar 
Zollenstrasse post-mark. He tore open his mo- 
ther’s letter first—a long, loving, anxious letter, 
of which he did not then wait to read the whole, 
but, having seen that she was well, turned with 
some eagerness to Mr. Hardwicke’s. The mer- 


chant’s letter was brief but satisfactory. It ran 
thus : 
. ** July —, 1861, 
* Prior's Wax, St. Htupeearpr’s, Lonpox, 


**Dear Mr. Desennam,—I am daly in re- 
ceipt of yours dated the —inst. With regard to 
the proposal conveyed therein, I can only say that 
I prefer to leave you full discretionary powers, 
and that I beg you to act according to your own 
best judgment, and as the force of circumstances 
may direct. Should you make the round trip 
successfully, and on your return to Nassau prefer 
to venture again before returning to England, 
you are at liberty to do so. You can, in such 
case, warehouse the cotton for a few weeks in 
Nassau ; and, if you write immediately on receipt 
of this, I will at once dispatch a sailing vessel 
to bring off the double lot (i. ¢., 4000 bales) to 


Liverpool. Our brig Sabrina, just in trom Odes- 
sa, will answer the purpose; and can take out 
whatever cargo you may direct, in case you 
choose to risk a third venture. In the mean 
while, you will be pleased to forward all bills, 
ete., received in payment at Charleston or else- 
where, and continue to draw upon us for your 
further expenses. Shovld you decide on running 
the blockade again immediately, you will, of 
course, require another cargo of such goods as 
you find most in demand; but this, I presume, 
you can lay in at Havana. 

** Anxiously awaiting your next, and with best 
wishes for your personal safety and health, | am, 
dear Mr. Debenham, 

** Yours, etc., JostaH Harpwicke.” 

Now this was a very satisfactory letter—the 
most satisfactory letter, according to De Ben- 
ham’s views and wishes, that Mr. Hardwicke 
could possibly have written. Having read it 
twice through, the young man put it carefully 
away in his pocket-book, tearing out a leaf at the 
same time and penciling these words to the cap- 
tain : 


** Dear Cartatn Hay,—In consequence of a 
letter just received from Mr. Hardwicke, I find 
it necessary to make arrangements for unshipping 
the cargo as soon as possible—probably to-mor- 
row—so that we may be in readiness to start 
again by the end of the week. 

“* Yours truly, wag td 

This he twisted into the form of a note, and 
sent it back to the ship by the coxswain; and 
then proceeded at once to use the discretionary 
power with which, to his great joy, he found him- 
self invested. And so actively did he use it, 
that he not only succeeded before nightfall in 
making every arrangement for warehousing and 
unloading his cargo the following morning, but 
found time also to write a long letter to Mr. 
Hardwicke, detailing all that had happened since 
he left Nassau, and inclosing a rough statement 
of his accounts, together with such bills and in- 
voices as he had brought away from Charleston. 

And then, besides all this (for the English post 
chanced to be going out that very evening), he 
scrawled a hasty line to his mother, telling her 
that he was safe and well, but not coming home 
for a few weeks longer. 

In the mean while all Nassau had again turned 
out to look at the blockade-runner, which, if she 
was attractive on the occasion of her first appear- 
ance in those waters, was still more attractive 
now in the éclat of success. Row -boats and 
sailing-boats, filled with curious gazers young and 
old, black and white, men, women, and children, 
swarmed about her where she rode at anchor 
about half-way between the mouth of the harbor 
and the town, No one, however, was permitted 
to come on board, and none of the crew had leave 
to go on shore; so the public curiosity, except 
in so far as staring went, remained ungratified. 

When the day’s work was done, and De Ben- 
ham had gone back to the Stormy Petrel and 
talked over his plans with the captain, he at 
length found time to sit down in his little cabin 
and read the rest of his letters. First Lady De 
Benham’s—he had begged her, on leaving home, 
to remove to a better quarter of London, but he 
found that she was still in the old Canonbury 
lodgings. ‘* You wish me,” she wrote, ‘*to be 
in the neighborhood of the parks; but what 
pleasure would they give me without you? Can 
I accept additional comforts while you, my own 
boy, are exposed to hardship and peril? No, 
dearest, till [ have you home again and all these 
distant enterprises are ended, I prefer to stay in 
this quiet nook, ‘the world forgetting; by the 
world forgot.” Yesterday I dusted your books 
and music, and rearranged your drawers. Your 
desk, and some roses in a tumbler, stand on your 
little writing-table. Every thing looks as if you 
had only gone out for an hour or two, and were 
coming back as usual to tea. I know it is very 
childish ; but I love to have it so—even though 
it makes me sad.” It was a long letter, breath- 
ing tenderness in every line, and the young man 
kissed the loving signature ere he put it away. 
** Dear—dearest Mutter,” he said, half aloud, 

** there is no one in the world like her!” 

And then he read Archie's letter, which was 
written on office paper and sealed with the office 
seal. 

“ Prior's Waxx, July —, 1861. 

** Dear orp May,—We are all awfully anx- 
ious for your next letter. Old Tim Knott shakes 
his bald pate and croaks doleful prophecies from 
morning till night. Cousin Josiah looks grave. 
We all read the American news as eagerly as if 
the credit of the house was at stake; and the 
fellows in the counting-house do nothing but bet 
upon you. I have backed you heavily ; so you're 
bound to get through all nght, if only for my 
sake. My six weeks’ holiday is just due again. 
I don't know where to go, or who to go with. 
It won't be half jolly without you, any how. 
Charley Bennett is off to Switzerland, and has 
asked me to join him; but it would cost thirty 
pounds, and I can’t afford it. It’s all very well 
for Bennett, who has a hundred a year more sal- 
ary than myself, besides what he earns writing 
theatrical notices for the Shooting Star ; but it 
won't do for A, B. 

** Wilson’s going to be married, and we are 
clubbing together to give him a dinner and tea 
service. Jones and one or two others wanted to 
make it a silver inkstand # but what's the good 
of a silver inkstand to a fellow who is dipping 
his quill all day long into a leaden one in a mer- 
chant’s counting-house? Protheroe’s aunt has 
died somewhere up in the north, and left him 
a pot of money. You remember Protheroe? 
Sits at the same desk with me—long-legged chap 
—-red face and prominent eyes—like a lobster. 
He’s a good fellow, though, and no one grudges 





him his luck. 


—_———____—_ 


eee 


— [December 18, 1869, 





** But I'm afraid all this ‘ shop’ won't interest 
you, having been so little about the counting- 
house, and not knowing half the fellows even by 
sight. 

“The Hardwickes are gone down to Hard- 
wicke Hall—the place in Kent, you know; and 
a grand old place, too—belonged once upon a 
time to some favorite of Queen Elizabeth—red 
brick house all gable’ and weather-cocks—park, 
plantations, preserves, and all that sort of thing. 
Cousin Josiah is a great man down there, and 
fills the house with visitors every autumn. They 
gave a great garden party at Strathellan House 
last week, just before leaving town, and asked 
me. There were lots of swells—among others a 
certain Lord Stockbridge, who waited upon Clau- 
dia like her shadow. He’s at least thirty years 
older than she is, and has a worn-out, dissipated, 
disagreeable look about him; but I fancy it will 
be a match for all that. 

** He got her a card of invitation, I heard, to 
a fancy-dress ball at some grand house in Bel- 
grave Square, a little while ago. You may guess 
what a swell affair it was, when I tell you the 
Prince was there. Well, Claudia went, dressed 
so wongerfully and looking so handsome that 
his Royal Highness, they say, asked the lady of 
the house what Queen this was whom she had 
invited to meet him; I shouldn’t wonder if we 
next heard of her being presented at court. 

**T have not ventured to call on Mrs. Deben- 
ham since you left. If I thought I could be the 
least bit useful or pleasani to her, I would go any 
where or do any thing—but I'm so afraid of in- 
truding. I know she is well, however, for I in- 
quired at the door the other night without going 


**T wish I just knew where you are and what 
you are doing at this moment. When I think of 
you as you were a year ago, playing the organ at 
St. Hildegarde’s, and believing in nothing but mu- 
sic, and then think of you out there in the West 
Indies, running the blockade and getting in the 
way of all sorts of danger, it seems like a dream. 
Suppose it actually did turn out to be a dream 
all the time, and I was to wake presently and 
find myself in our old quarters at the ‘Silver 
Trout! ‘ 

** By-the-by, I weut to see the pictures at the 
Royal Academy last Saturday afternoon, and 
who skould I come upon but Mr. and Miss Al- 
leyne! He asked after you, and I said you were 
in the West Indies—not a word, of course, about 
the blockade. That's one of the things it won't 
do to ralk about just now. ‘They asked me to 
go and see them at Kensington, and I said I 
would, I thought she looked as if she would 
like to hear more about you, but she said no- 
thing. She is paler than she was at Cillingford 
a year ago, and, I fancy, looks taller. Mr. Al- 
leyne has a splendid picture in the middle room 
—* The Atheus of Pericles’—sold, of course, and 
to whom do you suppose? Why to no less a per- 
son than Josiah Hardwicke, Esquire! 

** Now, good-by, dear old fellow. Do send 
me a line to say how you are, and what has hap- 
pened to you. I don’t want to bore you with let- 
ter-writing, but | do want half a dozen words, 
and will be contented with half a dozen. ‘Take 
care of yourself, if you can. 

**Yours ever, ARCHIBALD BiytH.” 


De Benham read the last page of this letter 
twice over, and then laid it down with a heavy 
sigh. He had not seen Miss Alleyne since the 
day when he had met her by the round pond in 
Kensington Gardens, and that—yes, that was 
just after Christmas—seven months ago. She 
did not know that he was in the West Indies. 
How should she? Well, she knew it now. Ar- 
chie told her—and Archie thought she looked 
“*as if she would like to hear more.” Poor lit- 
tle thing !—grown paler, too—but then she said 


nothing. Why did she say nothing? Was it 
pride? Or indifference? She seemed indiffer- 


ent enough, and gay enough, that day in the gar- 
dens. Pshaw! of what use to go over all that 
ground again? And so, telling himself that it 
was of no use whatever, De Benham broke open 
the envelope of his fourth letter. 

This fourth letter carried him back into a world 
which he had never forgotten; which he never 
could forget; but of which he now thought so 
seldom, that the going back to it thus vividly had 
in it something that almost startled him. This 
letter told of the sayings and doings of people 
whose faces, voices, tricks of manner were once 
utterly familiar to him, It set him down in the 
midst of a town where every house-front along 
the streets and every tree in the public squares 
wore, once upon a time, the face of a friend. It 
spoke of the Academy; and as he read, he 
seemed again to tread the well-known floors—of 
the parish church, whereof the tongue of every 
bell in the belfrey came back upon his ear as fa- 
miliarly as the tones of his own voice. It told 
him that Hert Von Kinkel, the Grand Duke’s 
Kapellmeister, was dead. Herr Von Kinkel 
dead! How well De Benham remembered him, 
his wig, his brown coat, the ribbon in his button- 
hole, the very painting on the lid of his snuff- 
box! Herr Zschokke had retired from the pro- 
fessorship of classical languages, and gone to live 
at Freidorf. Fraulein Thimm was married—not 
to the old Town Councillor Braun after all, but to 
a certain Doctor Blitze from Berlin, who had 
lately settled in Zollenstrasse. The little Lyric 
theatre in the Fischmarkt had been burned 
down. The Krone hotel was being rebuilt, A 
son of Herr Phillipart, the Post Director, had 
carried off the gold medal for painting in oils 
last examination, and Bernhard Clauss had writ- 
ten the prize symphony of the year. And then 
the writer had something to tell of himself also. 
He had lately been appointed to the leadership 
of the Grand Duke's private band, and had some 
hope of succeeding Von Kinkel in the post of 
Kapellmeister. If this great good-fortune should 





indeed befall him, the object of years would be 


attained. He would be in a position to marry, 
and then what happiness for Annchen and Frawiz.! 

**Thou rememberest my maiden, Ja 

Freund,” ran the letter ; ‘* she whom thou didst 
used to call ‘the fair one with the golden locks 7° 
She is as fvir as ever, and as good, and as dear. 
We have been betrothed (ver/obt) for more than 
four years; and it only needs a little more of as- 
sured income on my part to enable us to marry. 
The little white house with the green blinds at 
the corner of the Nordlingen Strasse, just outside 
the Nordlingen Thor, is to be let. If I succeed, 
I shall hire it at once. It is but a bandbox of a 
house; yet it will be big enough for us, Our 
ambition soars not high—it is only our love that 
is boundless. My maiden will have a thousand 
thalers from her uncle, and I have saved a little 
money to buy furniture. Heaven grant that the 
Kapellmeistership may yet be mine! Give us 
thy gogd wishes.” 
By the time that De Benham had come to the 
end of this last letter the daylight was fading 
rapidly. Still, however, he staid there, sitting 
at his desk, his eyes riveted upon the open page, 
his cheek resting on his hand, his thoughts far 
distant. Ah, yes—he remembered her so well, 
** the fair one with the golden locks!” She was 
the daughter of a small bookseller in the Romer 
Strasse, and he used to see her almost daily, 
knitting stockings behind her father’s counter: 
How he used to laugh at Franz Kielmann in 
those days, recognizing only the ludicrous side of 
all this wordy, outspoken German sentiment! 
Well, he felt no disposition to langh now. He 
almost envied them their patient, faithful, honest 
love—their four years of mutual trust—their nar- 
row hopes—-their contented obscurity. ‘‘ Our 
ambition svars not high—it is only our Jove that 
is boundless.” Happy, thrice happy, for them 
that it should be so! 

** And I, too—I loved her just like that!’’ he 
muttered to himself, with another heavy sigh. 
But the *‘ her” meant Juliet Alleyne. 

Yes; he had loved her ‘*‘ just like that”—for a 
fortnight or three weeks. He, too, had dreamed 
that delicious dream, and known that sweet in- 
toxication ; but then he had waked wonderfully 
soon from the dream, and the intoxication, in 
passing off, had left him soberer than ever. Still 
there were times when he could not help regret- 
ting the sweetness—when he told himself that 
he did not believe he should ever, ever know 
the taste of it again. He felt as if it were in him 
to love but once; and he knew that he had loved, 
and that he loved no longer. Had things fallen 
out differently—had they known each other lon- 
ger, had they been engaged for years, or even 
months, before that day when he took his solemn 
vow in Benhampton Church, this change might 
never have come upon them. Or had his heajt 
remained untouched for a few years longer, till 
the great end of his ambition was achieved, and 
had he then loved some fair and high-born wo- 
man—ah, then nothing would have had power to 
shake him! He should have gone on loving her, 
and only her, to the end of the chapter. But now 
—alas! now that sacred fire was all burned out, 
and only the dust and ashes of it were left. It 
could never be lighted again, he thought—never, 
for him. It was not in his nature to love twice. 
He had dreamed his dream, and waked from it. 
He had drunk of the cup, and drained it. And 
now all was over, and he must try not to think 
of it again. Regrets, self-reproaches, sighs were 
all useless now, and worse than useless. They 
could neither bring back the past, nor renew it 
in the future. Nothing could do that: 

‘For violets pluck’d the sweetest show’'rs 

Ne'’er can make to grow again!" 
So, for the second time that evening, he put the 
subject from him, resolving to banish it thence- 
forward from his thoughts as much as possible. 
And then, having locked his letters away in his 
desk, he went up on deck to smoke a cigar with 
the captain. 

It was characteristic of the man—is charac- 
teristic, perhaps, of most men under similar cir- 
cumstances—that he never once reflected upon 
the fact that all these changes were of his own 
making. He never reproached himself for what 
he had done; or, indeed, was conscions that he 
alone had done it. He felt that life was des- 
tined to be somewhat more barren for him in the 
future, and he pitied himself that it should be so 
—and that was all. He never thought of pitying 
Miss Alleyne, having made up his mind that she 
had long since forgotten, or ceased to care about 
him. He even feli it a sort of grievance that she 
should have forgotten him so easily. If any one 
had dared to tell him in plain language that he, 
Temple De Benham, had preferred his ambition 
to his love, and acted heartlessly in this matter, he 
would have resented it veh tly, and have de; 
nied it with as strong a conviction of his own 
rectitude as when Archie once upon a time ac- 
cused him of having changed his mind. In all 
that had happened he saw only the hand of fate 
—the force of cireumstances—the necessities of 
his own peculiar position, and so forth. That he 
was in this instance his own fate—that his posi- 
tion was of his own choosing—that his necessities 
were of his own makirtg, were possible views of 
the question that never for one single moment 
occurred to his mind. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
HOW THE WORLD WENT ROUND. 


Tue world went round faster than she has 
ever been known to do before or since, in these 
times of which we aré writing; and great events 
succeeded each other across the Atlantic with a 
bewildering rapidity that held all Europe breath- 
less. But even this vivid interest ended at last 
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were levied, battles were lost and won by every 
mail; and each fortnightly budget of American 
news contained matter enough to furnish our daily 
papers with leaders, paragraphs, and special cor- 
respondenice forthreemonths together. ‘The audi- 
ence, however, had, as it were, only just taken 
their seats in these late midsummer days of 
1861; the prelusio was only just over; the 
trumpet had only just given the signal; the real 
fighting had only jast begun. The battle of Big 
Bethel on the 10th of June, followed within a 
month by the battles of Carthage, Athens, and 
Rich Mountain, and by innumerable skirmishes 
in Virginia and Missouri, inaugurated the terrible 
spectacle ; and even now, while Temple De Ben- 
ham was for the first time running the blockade 
of Charleston Harbor, the memorable battle of 
Bull Run had been fought near Centreville, 
some twenty-eight or thirty miles southeast of 
Washington. 

News of this ‘‘dolorous rout” had but just 
reached Nassau when the Stormy Petred put in 
again to unship her cargo. Here, as in England, 
public sympathy was divided between the two 
causes; but the majority—as might have been 
expected, considering their proximity to the 
Southern States—sided with the Contederates. 
Nor was the prevailing excitement contined only 
to neutral lookers-on. ‘There were plenty of waifs 
and strays from the adjacent coast, as well as a 
sprinkling of Northerners, in the place, and party 
feeling ran hot and high between them. On the 
quays, in the market-place, at the bar of the sol- 
itary hotel, indoors, and out-of-doors, through- 
out the little sea-port town, the talk was all of 
Bull Ran and the war. 

** We've whipped them, Sir, as if they were a 
pack of curs, and they ran away like curs,” said 
an excited Southerner, addressing himself to De 
Benham; who, far too busy to discuss politics 
with a stranger on the public quays, was super- 
intending the unlading of his cargo. 

‘**The Army of the Potomac exists no longer, 
and that’s a fact,” said another. 

**'fwenty thousand of them killed and wound- 
ed, and the rest gove straggling home all over 
the country!” chimed ina third. ‘* It’s the end 
of the war, as sure as snakes.” 

‘Tt ain't no more the end of the war than it’s 
the end of the world,” snarled a gaunt-looking 
Northerner. ‘“‘i’m a Boston man, [ am. | 
know what stuff our sodgers ait made of. If 
they're whipped to-day, they'll whip the world 
to-morrow. Yew call em curs, dew you? Call 
‘em curs, if yew like; but yew'll find ‘em bars 
xn’ panters next time yew hev to dew with ‘em, 
See if vew don’t!” 

**Reckon you Yankees find tall talking easier 
than fighting,” said the first speaker, contempt- 
uously. 

**Reckon we shall give vew darned rebels a 
lesson in fighting afore we've done with yew,” 
retorted the Yankee, savagely. 

And then came a storm of curses, and a seuf- 
fie, and the gleam of a knife; and if the by-stand- 
ers had not rushed in, there would have been 
bloodshed. As it was, the combatunts were 
separated with ditticulty, and De Benham, who 
dragged the Boston man out by the collar, re- 
ceived an ugly gash across the back of his left 
hand. A red-faced little English officer 
bustling up at the first token of a row. 

**Come, come,” he said, authoritatively, ** we'll 
have no civil wars here. ‘This is British ground 
—if you want to fight, you must go elsewhere to 
do it. Clear off at once, or I'll have every 
American present arrested for a breach of the 

ce.” 

Whereupon the crowd dispersed and the bellig- 

‘erents went sullenly away—to meet again, and 
quarrel again before night. Scenes of this de- 
scription were breaking out a dozen times a day 
in Nassau while the Stormy Petre/ remained in 
port. 

The next morhing, when De Benham had for- 
gotten all about him, the Yankee came back. 
Finding the steamer still alongside the quay, the 
work of unlading still on hand, and the busy su- 
percargo still superintending it, he sat himself 
down upon a cotton bale, lit a cigar, and began 
a conversation. 

“* Stranger,” he said, ‘* yew meant it kindly- 
but I'd rayther hev fit that fight out.” 

** They were four to one against you, " said De 
Benham, checking off the bales in his note-book. 

** Mebbe,’ " replied the Boston man. ** [ didn’t 
keownt ‘emn.” 

** Besides, you were unarmed, and that 
man had a bowic-knite.” 

** I'd rayther hev fit it out, Sir, all the same,” 
said the Boston man, reflectively. 

**Six hundred ang forty-eight—six hundred 
and forty-nine—six hundred and fifty,” sung out 
the mate on the gangway. And De Benham en- 
tered six hundred and tifty in his note-book. 

**'Tightish work, I guess, Sir, running the 
blockade?” said the Yankee, presently. 

De Benham made no reply. It was a subject 
that he could hardly discuss with a native of 
those States whose laws he, a neutral, had just 
been evading. 

**T shouldn’t mind dewing a trade with yew 
for that theer cotton,” pursued the other, after a 
brief silenve. *‘ Yew've bought it cheap, I reek- 
on, 

*“*T mean to sell it dear,” 
smiling. 

Waal now, I'll buy it at an advance of twen- 
ty-five per cent. on whativer yew paid for it—and 
that’s as fair an offer as yew'll git any day be- 
twixt Nassau an’ Christmas.” 

De Benham shook his head. 

“If ou really conclude that we have run the 
blockade,” said he, ‘‘how can you offer to buy 
the cotton? From your point of view, it has 
been illegally obtained.” 

“*T don't know that the cotton, as cotton, is 
any the wuss for that, stranger,’ said the Boston 
man, dryly. 
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said De Benham, 
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And then he ihe again to lead De Benham 





into telling him what price he had paid, what 
price he would take, and so forth, till the other 
fuirly lost patience. 

*'T mean to lock the cotton up till it’s oe 
two-and-sixpence per pound in Liverpool,” 
said atlast. ‘* Tf you like to buy at that Py 
I will sell it—if not, let us waste no more words 
on the subject.” 

The Yankee screwed up his mouth, and gave 
utterance to a prolonged w histle. 

**Sir,” said he, “if those air your terms, I 
guess you "il not trade this side o” the Millenni- 
um.” 

With which encouraging prophecy he rose and 
walked away. 

‘Lhe next cvening soon after sunset the Stormy 
Petrel steamed out again, this time in the direc- 
tion of Havana. And now, being on their way 
from oue neutral port to another, with no cargo 
on board, the blockade-runners put boldly out to 
sea, knowing that they had nothing to fear be- 
tween Nassau and the Isle of Cuba. 

‘The weather continued magnificent, the sun- 
sets and sunrises increasing in splendor as they 
neared the tropics, and the heat becoming hour- 
ly more intense. By-and-by the little steamer 
had to make head against the Gulf Stream, and 
then her progress necessarily slackened. ‘Twice, 
also, in the course of the second day, was she 
hailed and brought to by United States cruisers ; 
both of which, however, the captain could easily 
have evaded, had he seen cause to do so. As it 
was, he ran up the Union Jack, and received the 
Federal officers with a degree of equanimity that 
must have been extremely irritating to those 
sharp-sighted Northerners. Atlength the Stormy 
Petre/ entered the Tropic of Cancer; and a few 
hours later, steamed into the port of Havana. 

Iu this West Indian Naples, with its wooded 
hills, its enchanting bay, its dreamy climate, its 
Spanish -looking «streets and promenades, | its 
cathedral, its opera-house, its Plaza de Toros, its 
cafés, its billiards, its balls, its cigars, and its ices, 
De Benham lingered not one hour longer than 
was necessary for the purchase of his new cargo, 

‘The captain and ship’s officers, having nothing 
to do, went on shore and enj:.ed themselves, 
The crew had their “liberty days” in ¢urn, 
But the supercargo’s work was incessant, begin- 
ning with the dawn, and never ending till he laid 
his weary head each night upon his pillow. 

His first morning's experience showed him 


ernment could do to foster an exclusively Span- 
ish trade. Spanish wines, Spanish oil, Spanisa 
wares aud manufactures were cheap and abund- 
ant; while the protective duty on foreign goods 
was almost prohibitory. As for English fabrics, 
they would have cost him so much to buy, that 











he resolved to take in a cargo #together ditferent 
from the last. So in place of Manchester goods, 
ready-made buots and shoes, and Witney blank- 
ets, he bought course Spanish woolens of Anda- 
lusian manufacture, Cordovan leather in skins, 
small-arms of Barcelona make, and some 100,000 
pounds of’gunpowder in barrels, And he took 
| care not to forget the quinine suggested by Ma- 
jor Prideaux. In all this, he had to hold his 
own against the Cuban dealers as he best could , 
and that was no easy task. Supernatural was 
their activity in overreaching while 
was pending ; and supernatural was the apatliy 





struck and it only remained for them to deliver 
the goods. ‘To haggle, to urge, to threaten, to 


in the overwhelming heat—to stand by and see 
his purchases unearthed trom the wareliouse—to 
follow them to the quay—to superintend the 
stowage of them in the hold, was De Benham’s 
incessant occupation in Havana. Thus four- 
teen days were consumed ; and it seemed to him 
throughout those fourteen days that he was the 
only busy man in the place. 
tuous, lotus-eating city, where the women daw- 
dled through life in rocking-chairs and volantes, 
and every man’s career began and ended appar- 
ently, with the smoking of gigantic cigars some 
seven inches long! 

At length, about four o'clock p.m. on the aft- 
ernoon of the fifteenth day, all being in readiness 
for the start, their new pilot—a free nigger, black 
as **blackest midnight”"—came on board; and 
they steamed out again, to the encounter of what- 
ever perils might await them between the coasts 
of Cuba and Alabama. 

For their destination was, of necessity, determ- 
ined by their point of departure; and, starting 
from Havana, the nearest cotton-port was Mo- 
bile. 

‘** United States Consul berry ‘spicious, Sar,” 
grinned the pilot, pointing with a jerk of his 
thumb to a dainty little yacht hovering close un- 
der Fort Morro at the mouth of the harbor. 

And then De Benham saw that this dainty lit- 


that on her deck she carried a gentleman who 
was watching them intently through his double- 
barreled opera-glaxs. His observations would 
doubtless have taken a mire active form, had it 
been in this geutleman’s power to communicate 
his suspicions with sufficient promptitude to any 
Federal cruiser. But there happened to be no 
Federal cruiser just then in Cuban waters, nor, 
indeed, nearer than Key West Arsenal; so hisdou- 
ble-barre! proved an inoffensive weapon euough. 

Happily for the Stormy Petre/ and the fortunes 
of all concerned in her, the blockade of these 
more southernly ports was at first less stringent 
than the blockade of Charleston and those places 
abutting on the northern territory. ‘They found 
the sea comparatively clear till within some fifty 
or sixty miles of the coast, and then had to 
change their course not oftener than three or 
four times before night came on, bringing them 
the safety of darkness. 

Some three hours later they succeeded in slip- 
| ping unobserved throngh a straggling double cor- 
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don of blockading vessels: and sunrise found 


' of persons who do net know how tu dress. 


» them at anchor about a mile from the pictur- , 





that every thing was done which the Cuban Gov- | 


esque, foreign-looking city of Mobile, the third 
morning after their departure from Havana. 





SOMEWHERE OR OTHER. 

Somewuere or other there must surely be 
The face not seen, the voice not heard, 

The heart that not yet—never yet—ah me! 
Made answer to my word. 

Somewhere or other, may be near or far; 
Past land and sea, cleat out of sight; 

Beyond the wandering moon, beyoud the siat 
That tracks her night by night. 

Somewhere or other, may be far or near; 
With just a wall, a hedge, between 

With just the last leaves of the dying year 
Fallen on a turf grown green. 








PARIS MODES. 
[From our Own Corresponvent. } 


HAT is worn most at all hours, in all cir- 
cumstances, and of all fabrics, is the tunic, 
which is nothing else than a second, shorter skirt, 
draped, looped, and above all bouffant. ‘The tu 
nic adapts itself even to wrappers, does not quit 
a lady when she goes out for her morning walk. 
and complaisantly consents to be made of cloth, 
stripes, or Scotch plaid. Are silk dresses in ques- 
tion? None are seen without the tunic. Dinner 
dresses? For these are tunics of black or white 
lace, or most of all of Chima crape; and, by-the- 
way, China crape, white, pink, blue, corn, and 


| dress : 


| of mourning. 


green, composes the most beautiful toilettes of | 


the moment, aud is trimmed with moss, crimped, 
or floss fringe. Finally, the tunic reigns uni 

versally in all ball dresses, where it is made of 
tulle, silk gauze, or crape lisse over under-skirts 
of satin. And therein is the veritable triumph 
of the latter stuff; thanks to its use, the ball 
toilettes this season are iucomparably more beau 

tiful than those of last winter, in which were seen, 
under tulle or tarlatan, the inevitable dull tafletas 
and lustreless faye. Nothing can be prettier than 


a satin under-dress, veiled by a light cloud of the | 


same tint, to which it lends its brilliant lustre. 
Judeed, we may predict in a near approaching 


| and Louis XVL. ; 


future the total abandonment of the lustreless | 


silks with which feminine toilettes have been 
afflicted for some years past; one might as 
well have worn percaline as this faye, heavy 
doubtless, but devoid of all brilliancy. We are 
in the confidence of the great silk manufacturers, 
and can aflirm with certainty that they afe about 
to resume the fabrication of the lustrous silks, 


| abandoned in consequence of disease among the 


yet a bargain | 


into which they relapsed when the bargain was | 


persuade, to implore—to toil trom store to store } 


A dreamy, volup- | 


tle yacht mounted the Stars and Stripes, and | 
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silk-worms. 

Many dresses are also made with court mantles, 
and this style merits some description. ‘The dress 
is composed tirst of a round skirt, trimmed with 
one or three flounces, edged with velvet. Over 
this skirt is worn the court mantle, made very 
long (with a train), which in fact is nothing else 
than a dress minus the front breadth. ‘This 
mantle encircles the waist, ending a little in 
front of the seam under the arms, so as 
show the front of the round skirt, which 
made of the same material; and is tied ou by 
meaus of strings, which are set on the round 
skirt, it is edged with three velvet ribbons and 
looped by means of drawing-strings on the in- 
side, so as to be converted at pleasure into a 
short costume for the street or for day wear, 
dress is completed by a Lonis NIV. vest, with a 
drawing-string behind, adjusted to tit the w..ist, 
and a simulated vest in front. When the weath- 
er is not very cold, and the vest is warmly lined, 
it may be worn without any other wrapping. 

‘The fashion for street dresses is becoming very 
masculine; witness the revers, cuffs, and arm- 
lets that are worn, not only on small, loose, 


; set with fine pearls or small diamonds. 


| which they were copied ; 
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‘The 
buunct now should be of the same shade as the 
dress, and be made partly of satin and partly of 
velvet; bonnets designed to be worn indiscrimin- 
ately with all dresses should be black, of tulle 
and lace, velvet and lace, or velvet and satin 
But it must not be concealed that a black bon- 
net, although worn by elegant persons in certain 
circumstances, is not considered as an elegant 
bonnet, or one to be worn in paying visits; from 
the moment that the dress is not black, the bon- 
net must be of the same color; this is the onls 
case in which the bonnet does not match the 
and this distinction must be fully estab- 
lished; for the black dresses, so generally adopt - 
ed, without colored bonnets, would have the ait 
The colors. preferred for bonnets 
to be worn with black dresses are especially that 
beautiful shade called prune de Monsieur, a mixt- 
ure of violet and purple of extreme richness; next 
come bottle green, ben soldat (almost black 
poeic-brulé, garnet, caroubier, and raspberry-— 
all rather sombre but very rich tints. White, 
pink, and light blue bonnets are reserved for 
misses and little girls. 

llead-dresses bear a close analogy to bonnets. 
They are lace trifles, trimmed with coques of rib- 
bon or flowers, which are poised on the top of the 
head; moreover, they are litthe worn, the hair 
generally forming the coitfure. The chignens 
that will be most in vogue this winter are com- 
posed of three very long and massive braids, ex- 
tending from the top of the head well over toward 
the front to the nape of the neck ; this chignon is 
surmounted either by a braid coucealing the comb 
which serves to hold the chignon in place, a semi- 
circular metal band, or a large bow of ribbon or 
velvet. Blonde hair is still worn very fluffy in 
front; dark hair, on the contrary, is smoother : 
both are arranged in bouffant bandeaux, which 
are drawn back from the ear or rolled back over 
very high crépes, which remind one by their ele- 
vation of the Marie Antoinette cvitfures. 

‘The only jewels in fashion are historie gems. 
We do not speak, of course, of diamond riviéres 
or strings of pearls, which are classic, and which 
only can be considered as slight adjuncts to the 
toilette; among others, in the guise of clasps, 
which the fashion of the day requires should 
be very large, and round or oval. As regards 
precious stones, jewelry in vogue is 
copied from that which was worn under Louis 
XIIL., Louis XIV., and especially Louis XV. 
and consequently enarsel, ex- 
quisitely painted on a pink or blue ground, and 
The 
parure most uf ear-rings 
and a forming at the same 
time the medallion which is universally worn 
in the guise of a necklace by suspending it 
trom # black or colored velvet ribbon, or eise 
a slender Venetian chain. ‘The setting of these 
jewels is identical with that of the originals from 
and is of silver and gold 


the only 


in favor is composed 


brooch to match, 


a 


linely wrought. 


Square or long cashmere shawls are much 


| worn, adjusted to the waist and draped without 


| so long abandoned, to emerge from oblivion. 


is | 
. 


The | 


being cut; this arrangement permits the shawls, 
I 
think that the abuse of draperies is paving the 
way for the restoration of shawls, and that it 
will not be long before we shall see them again 
in fashion. 

‘There are still other revolutions ; and among 
others the restoration of the pointed corsages, so 
completely out of date, which have been revived 
on sundry ball dresses by a few leaders of fashion, 
who will perhaps succeed in imposing them on 
the fashnonable world. - The lower edge of the 
pointed corsage generally has a trimming identic- 
al with that of the dress—tringe, blonde. or lave. 
But this stvle deserves a fuller description, and 


> will best be illustrated by the following teilette 


| describes a sort 


straight paletots, but on large redingotes, and | 
ght palet but large redingotes, and 


on all dresses whose length does not exceed that 
of round skirts. 
colored velvet or gros grain, forming a vest, with 
garnet, amethyst, or turquoise buttons, is substi- 
tuted forevelvet revers on the corsage of dresses, 

Ball dresses are not very short, which is un- 
sightly, or very long, which is inconvenient, but 
of a reasonable length—in general about a yard 
and a half behind, and just disclosing the foot 
im front. Ruches, flounces. putts, fringe, folds, 
and, above all, old blonde, which has again be- 
come the rage, represent the trimmings most in 
vogue; many satin flowers, many shaded flowers, 
arranged in cordons, and running across the 
ivimmings: much gold and silver—such are the 
ornaments of ball dresses. 

For evenmg dresses, when one wishes to be 
stylish without being absolutely deécollete, black 
tulle dresses with high corsage and long sleeves 
are much worn over black satin dresses with low 
corsage and short sleeves; the tulle dress and 
corsage are trimmed with bouillonneés of black 
brocaded tulle, edged on each side with black 
lace, that on the lower side being wider than that 
on the upper side. Gold braid is set over the 
seam where the lace is sewed on. The long 
tulle sleeves are entirely composed of bouillon- 
nés, separated by gold braid, simulating so many 
bracelets; on the under part of the arm each 
band of gold braid is finished by a gold tassel. 
The tulle skirt is draped twice behind with the 
aid of a bouillonné, composed like those already 
described, except that the lace is of the same 
width ail around the edge. 

‘The bonnets have all become round hats, or 
rather turbans, very high in front, and trimmed 
in the middle or on the left side with a large 
buckle of metal or precious stones. We must 
not omit to note that white bonnets are no longer 
worn, ‘Lhev are considered as a distinctive mark 


Sometimes a plastron of bright- | 


} are loc yped . 


| 


of one of our youthful e/égantes : 

Under dress of blue satin, trimmed with three 
flounces of blonde, each surmounted by a bias 
told of cherry satin. On each side each flounce 
of curve, surrounding a banch 
of cherry satin flowers. ‘Tiree skirts of white silk 
tulle. each trimmed with two rows of blonde, 
sewed together with the edges outward, with a 
fold of cherry satin covering the seam. Each of 
these three skirts is looped on the left side by a 
cluster of flowers like those of the under-skirt. 
On the right side only the two lower tulle skirts 
Low corsage, somewhat higher on 
the shoulders than in the back and front, made 
with a point and trimmed on the bottom with 
blonde, surmounted with a bias fold of cherry 
satin. ‘lwo rows of blonde, sewed together 
with the edges outward, the seam being cov- 
ered by a cherry satin fold, simulate a ber- 
tha ; the upper row of blonde stands upright, 
and thus encircles the corsage. A long cordon 
of cherry satin flowers passes round the point, 
and is ¢ rossed behind a little on the right side, 
falling in two ends of unequal length. Wreath 
of the same flowers, set on the brown hair, which 
is rolled back over very high, narrow crépes. One 
must be very slender to look well in these point- 
ed corsages. tor which reason they will not prob- 
ably come into general use, 

More furs are than ever. [ 
will mention a most elegaut cloak, in the form 
of a large circular, made of white silk plush, and 
furnished with a large cape of Russian sable, 
square behind and finished with tails of the fur. 
Deep cufts of sable, and a band of the same fur 
round the edge of the cloak. Mutts are very 
small, and it scarcely seems possible on seeing 
them that they could hold some hands both at 
atime. Fancy furs are abandoned for sable and 
grebe: for morning toilettes chinchilla is used, 
not only for the trimming but the lining of cloaks. 
Boas are much worn, but not so long as former- 
ly; small fur cravats are preferred, and above 
all large collars, which are pointed or square, 
but not réund, in the back. 

EMMELINE RarMoyD. 
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LITTLE girl once lived in a small village ever so far 
away ; she was very pretty and sweet-tempered, with 
cheerful and obliging manners. Her mother loved her 
dearly, and her grandmother quite doted on her. 
old woman made for her grand-daughter a little red hood, 
which fitted her so well, and which she wore so frequently, 
that every body called her “Little Red Riding-Hood.” 
One day her mother had made some cheese-cakes, and 


she called her little girl, and said, “I have heard that 


This good 


your grandmother is not well; I wish 
you would go and see how she is 
to-day, and carry her a cheese -cake 
and this little pot of butter; and, 
mind, do not stop to talk with any 
one on the way.” 

So Little Red Riding-Hood took the 
cheese-cake and the pot of butter, and 
set out to visit her grandmother, who 
lived in another village. In going 
through the woods she met a Wolf, 
which walked along beside her, and 
wanted to eat her up; but did not 
dare to, being afraid of some wood- 
He 
The 


innocent child,-who did not know that 


cutters who were in the forest. 


asked her where she was going. 


it was dangerous to stop and listen to 
a Wolf, replied : 

“T am going to see my grandmother, 
and carry to her-this cheese-cake and 
little pot of butter, which my mother 
has sent to her.” 

Now the Wolf would like to have 
made one spring at Red Riding-Hood, 
and have eaten her up at once; but 
he was too cunning for that, for the 
wood-cutters were near, and he was 
afraid they would see him, which would 
never do. So he resolved to make her 
,acquaintance, and pretend to be her 
friend. 

“Does she live very far away?” he 
inquired. 

“Oh yes,” said Little Red Riding- 
Hood, “it is beyond the mill which you = 


see away down there—the first house 
in the village.” 


“Oh, well,” said the Wolf;“I want 
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FOODS SHE MET A WOLF.” 

















“HE LEAPED UPON 
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THE GOOD WOMAN AND ATE HER UP.” 
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this road, and you go by that, and we shall see who will 
get there first.” 
The Wolf ran at the top of his speed by the shortest 


road, and the little girl went by the longest road, amusing 


up nuts, chasing butterflies, and making 


herself by picking g 


nosegays of the wild flowers which she found in the woods. 


The Wolf was not long in finding his way to the cottage, 


and knocked at the door. 


“Who is there?” asked the grandmother. 








to go and see her too. I will go by 
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“BUT SHE WAS FRIGHTENED 


TO SEE HOW STRANGE HER 


o 4 


=~_ — ee a ae 


| “Tt is your grandchild, Little Red Riding-Hood,” said 
| the Wolf, imitating her voice ; “and I have brought a cheese- 


cake and a little pot of butter for you, which my mother 





has sent.” 

The good grandmother, who had gone to bed because 
“ Pull the bobbin, 
The Wolf pulled the 


He leaped upon the good woman and ate her up 


| 
| she was not very well, called out : 
| and the latch will-fiy up.” 


string, and the door flew open. 


>? 


in a 


Ss 





GRANDMOTHER LOOKED.” 
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Si enn et 


very short time, because-he had eaten nothing for-** 
days. After putting the room in order, that the little girl 
might not see the things in confusion, he lay down in grand 
mother’s bed, waiting for Little Red Riding-Hood, who soon 


after came and knocked at the door. 


“Who is there?” 


Little Red Riding-Hood, hearing the rough voice of the 


said he. 


Wolf, was afraid at first; but, supposing her grandmother 
had a very bad cold, replied : 

“Tt is your little grandchild, and I 
have brought you a cheese-cake. and a 
little pot of butter, which my mother 
has sent to you.” 

The Wolf called out, softening his 
voice a little, “Pull the bobbin, and 
the latch will fly up.” 

Little Red Riding-Hood pulled the 
The 


Wolf, seeing her come in, hid himself 


bobbin, and the door flew open. 


under the bedclothes, and said to her, 
“Put the cake and the pot of- butter 
upon the table, and come and lie down 
with me ; for you must be very tired.” 

So, after putting the flowers, which 
she had gathered, into pots, and nicely 
decorating the chimney - piece, Little 
Red Riding- Hood undressed herself, 
and got into bed. But she was fright- 
ened to see how strange her grand- 
mother looked. She cried out: 

“Grandmother, what great arms you 
have got!” 

“The better to embrace you, my 
child.” 

“What great legs you have got, 
grandmother !” 

“The better to run, my dear.” 

“What great ears you have, grand- 
mother !” 

“The better to hear, my child.” 

“What great eyes you have, grand- 
mother !” 

“The better to see, my child.” 

“What great teeth you have, grand- 
mother !” 

“They are to devour you.” 

And, so -saying, the wicked Wolf 
sprang upon Little Red Riding-Hood, 


and ate her. up. 


‘ 
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PERSONAL. 


Mr. Peanopy was averse to all show; never 
wore jewelry; usually rode in a street car; nev- 
er kept a valet until his last visit to this coun- 
try. Although a temperance man, he was not a 
teetotaler, his especial weakness being ary Cham- 
pagne, of which he drank large quantities after 
dinner. Toward the later years of his life, how- 
ever, at the commencement of the disease (dia- 
betes) which finally terminated his existence, 
Mr. PeaBopy was strictly forbidden the use of 
his favorite beverage, and substituted instead 
the first quality of claret. Indeed, all of Mr. 
Peasopy’s wines were of the best. Without 
being in the slightest degree a gourmand, he 
prided himself very highly upon his table, and 
took especial pleasure in the selection of the 
viands. Mr. Peasopy generally possessed a 
hearty appetite. His taste, however, was more 
for wholesome, well-cooked food than for luxu- 
ries. He seldom indulged in pastry or cake, but 
wus passionately fond of fruit, which he kept 
upon his table at all seasons of the year. 

—A wealthy amateur named ALLERTON has 
hired the Lyceum Theatre, London, for the pur- 

»se of playing Shakspeare. Last fall he played 
Hamlet for six weeks, and he proposes to do it 
some more. The papers don’t say much about 
ALLERTON, : 

—We have some pretty expensive private res- 
idences in course of construction: that of ex- 
Mayor Oppyke, Fifth Avenue and Forty-sev- 
enth Street, will cost about $140,000; D. Henry 
Hatcur’s, Madison Avenue and Forticth Strect, 
upward of $130,000; CuarLes O’Conor’s, east 
side of Fifth Avenue, above Forty-ninth Street, 
about $70,000; Peter Loritiarb’s, Fifth Ave- 
nue and Thirty-sixth Street, $125,000. 

—Miss Nettie Ster.ine, a daughter of the 
United States, has returned to New York after a 
protracted musical pupilage abroad. She will 
soon sing in public. A gentleman who recently 
heard her at en-Baden, where she has been 
studying with Vianpor Garcia, pronounces her 
voice ‘‘a superb contralto, unequaled by any liv- 
ing vocalist.” 

—Sir Watkin W. Wynne, talking to a friend 
about the antiquity of his family, which he car- 
ried up to Noan, was told that he was a mere 
mushroom of yesterday. * How so, pray ?”’ said 
the Baronet. ‘“Why,’’ continued the other, 
** when I was in Wales a pedigree of a particular 
family was shown to me; it tilled five large skins 
of parchment, and near the middle of it was a 
note in the margin, ‘‘ About this time the world 
was created.”’ 

—The late Dow D. WititaMmson, of this city, 
has left $10,000 to the Dutch Reformed Theolog- 
ical Seminary at New Brunswick. He also made 
the Boards of Foreign and Domestic Missions of 
the Reformed Church his residuary legatees, and 
itis thought they will realize about $10,000 each. 

—Mrs. Movuiton, a lady who moves in the 
highest social circles, has delighted the town by 
her exquisite vocalism at one or two concerts 
for charitable objects. Her singing at the con- 
cert for the venefit of the Dramatic Fund, on the 
25th ult., was a notable success. 

—That eminent potentate, the Emperor of 
China, Mr. Bukiixeame’s friend, having reached 
the mature age of fifteen, is to be this year mar- 
ried, with immense pomp, to his first and chief 
wife, his Empress. Second and third wives, 
many of them, are now being looked out for 
him from various parts of his empire. These 
are sent to Pekin for ‘‘ inspection and review,” 
and a few are admitted to the royal presence; 
but most of the ‘wives’? never see the royal 
husband, and’in event of his death are compelled 
to remain widows for life. 

—BisMARCK occasionally finds an obstacle to 
the consummation of his ambitious schemes. 
At a court-ball given recently in Berlin the 
Count was much pleased with the wife of a for- 
eign diplomat who was present, and, with char- 
ackerta c audacity, reached out his hand to 

luck without leave a flower from the superb 

uquet which the lady carried. She rapped his 
knuckles with her fan, saying, ‘‘ Pardon, Mon- 
sieur le Comte; but that flower is not a German 
state; you must ask for it.”’ 

—The precarious health of the King of Italy 
attracts public curiosity to his son, Prince Hum- 
BERT, now twenty-four, who will succeed him. 
The young man was rather wild up to the time 
of his marriage; but since then has shown a fair 
degree of discretion; though, as men go, he is of 
no great account. GARIBALDI, however, likes 
him, and he likes GarrsaLp1; and if the liking 
holds, the gallant old patriot ~~ able to keep 
the ——, on the throne. The radicals are 
also friendly to him, and that will oy 
—Mr. Joun B. Gove is a maa of divers per- 
sonal peculiarities. When he starts on a lec- 
turing tour he takes a writing-desk filled with 

and envelopes, and writes a letter to his 
wife mites, 47 , and Mrs. G. sends one to Joun 
B, every day in reply. He also keeps a private 
secre or attendant with him, whose respons- 
ible duties include, among other things, that of 
arousing the distinguished man from his snore 
of an rnoon. Mr. Gouce es of only 
one ‘square meal” per day—dinner; for break- 
fast and supper he has a light diet, say tea with 
bread and butter. About 3 p.m. he takes a nap, 
and sleeps till the “last minute.’’ Were he not 
obliged to get up by some one determined to do 
it, he would sleep till 9 o’clock. But one of 
the greatest of his peculiarities is the way he 
puts on different suits of clothes throughout 
three or four times a day. It is one for the 
morning, another for dinner, a third for supper, 
a fourth for the lecture, and a fifth when he re- 
turns home. A cup of tea, and then he is ready 
to talk and joke till midnight. 

—Senator CLrarx, of New Hampshire, has 
communicated to the editor of the Portland (Me. ) 
Press several incidents illustrative of the tender- 
heartedness of the late Senator FessenpDEN. At 
the time that the death of Senator Foore was 
announced in the Senate, speeches, expressive 
of the public loss were made, among them one 
of great beauty and pathos by Mr. Fumempes. 
His sketch of the character and services of his 

ented friend was so truthful, and his tribute 
of fraternal affection so tenderly given, that the 
Senate was deeply moved. Mr. FESSENDEN took 
his seat, overcome with emotion, and in the 
hush of the moment that followed turned tear- 
fully to his intimate friend CLark behind him, 


* and remarked, “ Do this for me, Dan, when I’m 


gone!” It was a beautiful exhibition of the 
warm et Cerne friendship that ever burned 
in hia h toward all who had won his confi- 
dence aud love. An estrangement of feeling at 





this time existed between CLAkK and SUMNER. | 
The influences of the hour were favorable for 
mutual reconciliation. The former was kindly 
entreated by his friend * Pitt,” as he always 
called him. The latter, too, was found. They 
were again introduced. ‘*CLARK, this is Mr. 
ScumNeER!”’ said the peace-maker, and they once 
more grasped each other’s hands in kindness. 
These and other simple reminiscences of Frs- 
SENDEN are very precious to those who knew 
the nobility and disinterestedness of his charac- 
ter, and the sincerity of his attachments. 

—Victor Hveo is the proprietor of a high- 
priced dog, who wears a collar on which is in- 
scribed, “‘I wish some one would send me 
home. My state? Dog. My master? Hugo. 
My name? Senat.”’ 

—Like the ‘‘ Woman who Dared,’’ Moran has 
just had his picture, ‘* Launching the Life-Boat,”’ 
finely chromoed by Prane, who, we presume, 
unlike the patron of that fortunate damsel, first 
was sure to secure the copyright. With its 
companion piece, the effective chromo of De 
Haas’s ‘Off the Coast,” it will doubtless 
brighten many households in the coming holi- 
days. 

—The relatives of Mr. Peasopy have received 
letiers up to within five days of his death, which 
speak of him as being resigned, and indeed very 
cheerful. He said: ‘* Forascore of years I have 
ag 4 ¢ to God to spare my life to carry out 

he work I was endeavoring in my feeble way 
to accomplish, and He has done it." He leaves 
an only brother, JEREMIAH D. PEAaBopy (now 
living on a beautiful farm near Zanesville, Ohio, 
where he has resided for forty years), who has two 
sens, Mr. Gro. H. Peasopy (of the firm of JEn- 
Kins, VatL, & PeaBopy) and ArTHUR J. PEa- 
Bopy (of the firm of Coarves Scrrsner & Co.). 
He leaves to his relatives (twenty-nine in num- 
ber) a much r fortune than was supposed. 
He is the first philanthropist ever honored with 
a state funeral in Westminster Abbey, attended 
by her Majesty’s Ministers. 

—Vinniz Ream is in Rome, chiscling away 
very industriously in her fine studio. She thus 
writes to a lady friend in Nashville: “I stopped 
several months in Paris while on my way here, 
and while there spent most of each day in the 
studio of Gustave Dore, where I modeled a 
bust of him. The day I left he presented me 
with a beautiful sketch which he had made for 
me of his ‘Judith.’ It was elegantly framed, 
and underneath the nting was the inscrip- 
tion: ‘Offered to Miss Vinnie Ream, by her 
affectionate colleague, Gustave Dore.’ This, 
you know, is very valuable to me, coming from 
so great an artist, and I know that you will be 
<A for my sake, to hear that all the artists 
nere have received me with the greatest cordi- 
ality and kindness,”’ 

—Most of the Governors of the British de- 
P ies are Irishmen. Lord Mayo, the Gov- 
ernor-General of India, is an Irishman, as are, 
also, Sir Joun Youne, Governor-General of Can- 
ada, and the Governor of New South Wales. 
The Governor-Generalship of India is the great- 
est prize in the gift of the British Crown, being 
worth $125,000 a year, with allowances of the 
most liberal kind. Every Gevernor-General is 
supposed to clear at least $50,000 a year of his 
salary. 

—It might not be inaccurate to say that very 
many of the Pope’s cogitations end in smoke. 
He is a great smoker, invariably taking a cigar 
after every meal. A few days ago he visited a 
tobacco manufactory in Rome, and was present- 
ed by the manager with several thoasands of the 
best cigars. His Holiness receives much gift 
of money from the faithful in different quarters 
of the globe, but ** Conchas”’ are not often enu- 
merated as arriving at the Vatican. 

—One of the notable members of the Gicumen- 
ical Council will be a Chinese Bishop, who is at 
the same time a manufacturer of umbrellas. This 
is M. Louis Favrikz, Bishop of Kong Tcheon, 
a native of Bordeaux, in France, but for nine- 
teen years a resident of China. The Bishop 
wears a long mustache and goatee, and from his 
crown dangles the queue of the celestials; he is 
dressed in Chinese costume, The Bishop has a 
large orphan asylum in his charge, and in order 
to support it he has started an umbrella factory, 
diving ee to a good many hands. 

—When ex-Secretary Sewaxp left his home 
in Orange County to enter college, his father, 
the Judge, gave him a thousand dollars, with 
the admonition that upon that sum he must 
live until he graduated. At the end of the 
Freshman year the collegian returned home 
without a dollar, and with severe! bad habits. 
About the close of the vocation tl «. “dye said: 
“Well, William, are you going t slege this 
year?’ ‘Have no money, father.” “But I 
gave you a thousand dollars to graduate on." 

*It’s all gone, father.” ** Very well, my son; 
it was all P'eould give you; you can’t stay here; 
you must now pay your own way in the world.” 
A new light broke in upon Wirtiam H. He 
accepted the situation, returned to college, 

raduated at the head of his class, and since 
hen has made quite a little stir in the world. 

—The late Ropert J. WaLKeER, who is said 
to have been the first person to mention the 
name of ANDREW JACKSON as a candidate for 
the Wyaccaange wrote the following brief sketch 
of his own history in the autograph-book of a 
friend in 1867; ‘*R. J. WaLKer, born at the town 
of Northumberland, Pennsylvania, July 19, 1801; 
graduated at the University of Pennsylvania 
duly, 1819; Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Mississippi about 1828—declined; United States 
Senator from Mississippi from January 8, 1836, 
to March 10, 1845; Secretary of the Treasury 
from March 10, 1845, to March 5, 1849—resigned ; 
Commissioner to China, June, 1853—resigned 
because a steamer could not be furnished me, as 
promised ; Governor of Kansas from April, 1857, 
to December, 1857—resigned because I would 
not aid in forcing slavery on Kansas by fraud 
and forgery; Financial Agent of the United 
States ‘Goveramenh, by appointment of Mr. 
Cuase, then Secretary of the Treasury, to Eu- 
rope, from March, 1863, to November, 1864, 
when I returned home, having completed my 
mission, by causing to be taken and bought 
there $250,000,000 of Mr. CHase’s United States 
Five-Twenty six per cent. bonds, and defeated 
the second Confederate loan of $75,000,000; co- 
operated with others — the same period in 
various important transactions for the Federal 
Government, under special letter from Mr. Szw- 
ARD, Secretary of State, written ees sanc- 
tion of President Lixcotn. The above is written 
at the request of my excellent and much-valued 








friend, 8. York ATLOE.”’ 


MY FIRST LOVE-LETTER. 
By GRACE GREENWOOD, 

AVE I ever told you, Nell, of my first love- 

letter? 1 presume not. It is a story I 
have not been very fond of telling. But years 
bring to me, if not philosophy, a comfortable 
sense of the comical in regard to all early illu- 
sions and dis-illusions, 

The moment of opening and reading the first 
love-letter is a thrilling, an august point of time, 
in which all the spring tides of passionate young 
life seem to meet in a swift, dizzying whirl of 
emotion. If from the right man, what triumph- 
ant joy! if from a suitor one can not smile on, 
what-sweet pain! But you know all about it, 
dear. 

I was very young when I received my first 
love-letter—indeed, not permanently out of short 
frocks and the bread-and-butter age. 

Having lived the greater portion of my life in 
the country, the companion of my brothers, I 
was a desperate romp and gipsy, delighting to 
roam the fields and the woods, preferring. the 
fishing-rod to the needle, and even the stable to 
the parlor. As yet, a fine horse was the rival of 
all mankind in my young affections. Still, I had 
read Scott, Edgeworth, Hemans, and L. E. L., 
with an occasional stealthy dip into Byron, and 
had my own foolish little romantic dreams of my 
hero, my fairy prince, who was to come in Love's 
good time. 

I used to dream of him, as I sat like little 
Ellie, among the alders, with my feet in the 
brook, or as I rode alone in the woods. I thought 
little of his pedigree, but I resolved that he must 
have a patrician Greek profile, dark blue eyes, 
and black, curling hair, coming down on -his 
lofty brow in a Byron peak. I made no account 
of houses or lands in Love’s Areadia; but my 
hero must possess a fine horse. ‘The “‘ steed of 
steeds” was a sine qua non. 

Our removal from country to town was an ab- 
solute sorrow to me, with my nature-loving heart 
and wild, free habits. I hated the busy monot- 
ony, the thronged loneliness, the dull whirl, of 
city lite. I could only console myself by ceca- 
sional flights back into my old rural haunts. 
From the longest, roughest tramps I returned ré- 
freshed, prepared to endure what I could not 
cure. 

I **came out” prematurely and temporarily 
when I was scarcely fifteen, on the occasion of a 
large wedding-party. I wore a long dress and 
white kid gloves for the first time. 
eurled. Oh, the torture of a night and the hid- 
eousness of a day in curl-papers! I wore nat- 
ural flowers, and carned a huge bouquet. 

Distressingly diflident, not to say awkward, I 
early in the evening retired to a deep window- 
seat, where I remained watching the merry 
groups of wedding guests, and listening to thew 
easy chatter, with childish wonder and delighit. 

Among the gayest of the gay was a certain fair 
young lady, whom | had known of for some time 
as my double. Not that she was in the least 
like we. She was a blonde—very much blonde 
—while I was a very brown brunette. She was 
distinguished for sumptuousness of attire; and 
dress was not then, any more than it is now, my 
besetting sin, or peculiar Virtue, whichever you 
incline to esteem it. But, oddly enough, this 
fair lady bore my name precisely, surname and 
baptismal, I used to think the circumstance an- 
noyed her, almost as though I had stolen the 
fashion of her Parisian bonnet, or the pattern of 
her costly embroidered shawl. Aside from the 
name, there was Jittle in common between us, 
certainly no love. At this party she quite out- 
shone the bride. 1 found it curious to watch her. 
**Her lightness and brightness did shine with such 

splendor,” 
which was all very proper, she being a rich tal- 
low-chandler’s daughter. 

But not long did I watch my double, for, my 
dear, at this very party I first saw himn—my 
ideal hero—my fairy prince. From all that 
goodly company I singled him out at a glance, 
There were the dark blue eyes, there was the 
Greek profile, the black curly hair, the Byron 
peak and all. 

Imagine the emotions of your friend when to 
her secluded window-seat this very young gen- 
tleman was brought by her hostess and present- 
ed as ** Mr. John Trevalyan.” If it wasn’t just 
Trevalyan, it was quite as respectable a name. 
The John I'll stand by. 

Well, he stood by me and talked to me for a 
bright, wondrous half hour, precisely as though 
I had been a full-grown belle ; and I, under the 
spell of his pleasant flattery, fell in with the little 
make-believe, and chatted away, quite at my 
ease, and said some things that were really not 
so bad. Yet, when I spoke, it seemed to me 
it was some one else talking—a second double. 
My very voice had an unfamiliar sound. 

Mr. Trevalyan talked of poetry, art, :ausic, 
and flowers, in a low, sweet, beguiling particu- 
lar way, after the manner of his kind. He said, 
of all the fine arts, his enthusiasm was decidedly 
for sculpture, ‘‘so cold, so pure, so exalted,” 
and he begged to know if I shared his sesthetic 
preference. I suppose, if I had been properly 
trained, or a year or two older, [ might have 
answered : ** 1] am enraptured with music—Bee- 
thoven, Mozart, Henry Russell, and the Seguins ; 
I dearly love art—Titian, Michael Angelo, and 
Benjamin West; but J adore poetry— Milton, 
Byron, and N. P. Willis.” 

As it was, with a desperately honest impulse, 
I replied: ‘*I admire art and music, poetry, 
and all such things, but I don’t know .much 
about them yet. To tell the plain truth, my 
particular enthusiasm is—just horses! I snp- 
pose it’s perverse and improper, and all that; 
but I do know something about horses, and I 
like them.” 


e 
My hero smiled, in a beaming, indulgent way, 
and declared that he participated in my enthusi- 


My hair was | 


} aste—that his love for horses amounted to quite 
| # passion, and that he flattered himself he owned 
the fustest trotter in all that region. 

Ah! at that moment, to quote from dear Miss 
Bremer, ‘‘ our souls met.” 

Mysterious sympathy of passionate young 
hearts! 

His eyes, upon a nearer view, were gray, but 
their expression was full of poetic sensibility. 
They beamed with that tender deference, half 
wistful, half wicked, hardest of all looks for even 
“little woman” to resist. I suspect the fellow 
knew it. They all do. : 

‘There was, now and then, a mysterious shade 
of sadness over his brow--an interesting: Lara- 
like frown, that came and went in that festive 
hour. I divined that, young as he was, he had 
had great thoughts and ambitions, great sorrows 
and sins, or meant to have them, which was all 
the same. 

At parting, he begged from my bouquet a sprig 
of geranium, which he placed in his button-hole 
‘for remembrance.” ‘Then he asked leave to 
visit me, which I graciously accorded. Then we 
murmured our adieux. ° 

I went home with my head among the stars. 
My dear, absurd as it may seem, I really be- 
lieved I had that night met my destiny, and met 
it, on the whole, in a very satisfactory shape, 

I did not know just when to look for my ad- 
miver, but I was ready for him, morning and 
evening. I grew strangely careful of my dress. 
I assiduously brushed and curled my hair. I ap- 
plied cosmetics to my sun-burnt face. I slept in 
kid gloves. 

These alarming symptoms were not under. 
stood by my tender mother; but she noticed that 
my manner had grown quiet and maidenly, and 
took great comfort thereat. 

Six days I waited in vain. The seventh— 
magic number! brought—not him, but a letter. 
It was a dainty-looking missive, all rose-tinted 
and gilt-edged. This was before the time of en- 
yelopes—a remote age vordering on the ‘* drift 
period,” you may think, in the insolence of your 
nineteen summers. 

It was directed—this letter of letters—in one 
of those rearing Italian hands once so fashiona~ 
ble. It was sealed with lilac-colored wax, and 
the seal bore the motto—how well I remember it, 
though I didn’t in the least know what it meant 
then—of ‘* Toujours fidele.” 

With my heart beating into my finger-tips, I 
broke the seal—I opened the letter. The very 
first line was something startlingly unequivocal— 
** My dearest Love!” 

Without waiting to read another word, I turn- 
ed the leaf to look at the signature; *‘ oh! m 
prophetic soul !"—it was ** John Trevalyan!” 

1 made no copy of that letter, and found mem- 
ory bas been a little unfaithful in regard to the 
exact wording,» .f know that I read it with great 
satistaction—in especial a lover-like inventory 
which it contained of my most amiable and ad- 
mirable characteristics. There were things set 
down there that [ had supposed known only to 
myself. 

Toward its close the letter assumed a practical 
tone. ‘I will, with your leave,” it ran, *‘ call 
on your father in a day or two. In the mean 
time, love, perhaps you had better confide our 
dear secret to no one, unless it be your brother 
Tom.” 

Ah heavens! the letter was not for me! 
I had no ** brother Tom!” 

Providence had been bountiful in sons to our 
house. Our cup had run over with that partic- 
war sort of blessing, but the respectable name 
ef Thomas had somehow never struck my mo- 
ther’s roving fancy. At the baptismal font she 
had never given it in. 

Fatal omission ! 

‘*Madam, you might have saved me from 
this.” 

I re-sealed that letter. I sent it with all dis- 
patch, and a courteous apology, to my double, 
now my rival. I was wretched, but I could not 
be base. 

Yes, she married my John. After that, I got 
no more of her letters, which was some consola- 
tion. 

No, she was not pretty,—even on her wed- 
ding-day ; but she was charmingly dressed. 

John still lives. He has grown rich and stout. 
Hie has no longer the Byron expression ; but the 
Byron. peak on his brow is more pronounced 
than ever. Of all the beautiful enthusiasms of 
his youth, that for fast horses alone remains; He 
has, I believe, never been so unhappy or wicked 
as he promised to be, though, for a time, he fell 
into evil ways, and was sent to the Legislature. 

My double has made several visits to Paris, 
and has grown fonder and more au fait of dress 
than ever. As she has no children, she gives 
her whcle mind to it—‘*‘ but that’s not much.” 

I never could think her the companion for 
John in intellect and soul. I never, in truth, 
could help thinking that, if I had had a fair start 
with her—if I had had her clothes—if I had had 
a brother Tom—it might have—But ah— 

* Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these: ‘It might have been!’ ” 


Alas! 





PARLS FASHIONS. 

{From our Own Corresponvent. } 

ESPITE the Empress’s absence, the guests 

at Compiégne are likely to have a lively 
time. Princess Mathilde set out to-day with the 
persons who have been invited to stay at the 
castle until the feast-day of the Empress, which 
_will be celebrated by a little ball designed to 
.unnse the Prince Imperial, who is beginning to 
be very fond of dancing. Naturally the young 
ladies and girls who make the best partners have 
been the ones invited by preference. The Prince 


Imperial made out the tee hina the Emperor 
We remark among tho. 
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guests Mr. Washburne, the United States Minis- 
ter, and his wife; Mrs. aud Miss Payne; Mrs. 
and Miss Parsons ; Miss Jerome, a very eccen- 
tric belle; Mr. Worden, and a few other foreign 
notabilities; then the prettiest women of the 
Court—Madame Canrobert, Madame Bagaene, 
a ravishing Mexican beauty, Mesdames De Poilly, 
Ts Gallifet, ete. Indiscreet rumor permits us to 
speak of the toilettes of these ladies before they 
have been publicly seen. Here is one of Mrs. 
Payne's: dress of pink satin, with tunic of pink 
velvet looped with marabouts; tuft of marabouts 
and rose in the hair. Another, of Miss Payne's: 
dress of white poult de soie, with tunic of white 
tulle trimmed with partridge plumes and rose- 
buds. The very original coiffure is composed of 
a small partridge, whose wings cron the top of 
the head. Madame De P--—, a young lady 
friend of these ladies, who will accompany them, 
also has an enchanting toilette: Persian lilac 
trained skirt, covered with tulle bouillonnés of the 
same color, set very close together; these bouil- 
lonnés are traversed by light tulle ruches. All 
this foamy seatYolding ends at the sides, for the 
front is trimmed with a very deep tablier of 
flounces of lilac tulle, edged with a wide fringe 
of lilac marabout plumes. On each side the ta- 
blier the tunic is held by agrafes of tea roses 
mixed with marabouts, which descend and en- 
circle the tunic. <A lilac silk sash, lined with 
silk of the color of the tea roses, with coques and 
long square ends, is set over the bouffant tunic. 
The effect is truly elegant. ey 

The Marquise De G——— -vill also wear a dress 
which will assuredly find imitators. This is of 
ciel-blue faille, bouillonné with white tulle, and 
trimmed on the bottom with a series of narrow 
floances separated by a slender wreath of silver 
foliage (fern leaves interspersed with Easter 
daisies). A similar wreath crosses the tablier in 
front, and is attached at the bottom on one side 
to the blue tulle ruches, describing an undulating 
festoon surrounding the tablier aud sash, which 
is only a knot of tulle with long ends, and con- 
fined in the middle by an agrafe of the same 
flowers. 

The admirable trousseau of the Princess of 
Roumania was on exhibition yesterday at Ma- 
dame Elise’s, and it was curious to see the crowds 
of fashionable ladies that gathered to see the 
latest creations of the modiste. Among the host 
of elegant dresses that were displayed we will de- 
scribe two or three which most struck our atten- 
tion. First comes that in which the Princess 
will show herself for the first time to her sub- 
jects. The dress is of coral satin, with a tunic 
of tulle, embroidered with gold, and trimmed with 
golden wheat and coral satin poppies; this gar- 
land forms the heading to a very deep flounce 
of fine old blonde, embroidered with gold. The 
dress is in the Louis XV. style, pointed in front, 
and decolletée in front and back, with sleeves 
trimmed with blonde, and a bouquet of poppies 
and golden wheat at the side of the corsage. 
The coiffure was composed of a sheaf of golden 
wheat, crowned with a bunch of diamond poppies. 
It was truly a fairy dress. 
be styled the Naiad toilette, was of moonlight 
green satin, veiled with a double skirt of white 
blonde, powdered with silver. Long wreaths of 
silver volubilis, with green velvet centres and foli- 
age capriciously draped the white skirts, which 
formed voluminous poufs behind. A purely 
Pompadour dress appeared to us most effective. 
It was of a Lyons stuff, manufactured expressly, 
of the Hortense shade, with very broad stripes 
of pearl-gray satin; the Hortense ground was 
richly embroidered with flowers. The train was 
extremely long. A tablier of pink satin was 
covered with white lace. The corsage was point- 
ed, with a plastron of pink satin. Demi-long 
sabot sleeves of point de Bruges. The coiffure 
wes composed of a cluster of mignonnette and 
pink feathers set on as an aigrette. 

Another dress of manifold skirts of white tulle 
over soft pink satin, the skirts covered with white 
tulle ruches and looped by large clusters of white 
lilacs, might be styled the Sylphide toilette. It 
is difficult to imagine any thing more enchanting 
to the eye than these white skirts, flushed with 
pink and relieved by the delicate lines of the 
white lilac. Most of the tunics were somewhat 
long, and looped only at the side. ‘The upper 
one, however, was fastened in the middle of the 
back to a large cluster of white lilacs, which then 
separated and drooped on one side of the 
skirt. 

Among the day dresses we noticed several 
short velvet skirts with small paletots, trimmed 
with fur, particularly grebe on garnet velvet, and 
chinchilla on amethyst velvet. These short pal- 
etots are very much in vogue at this moment. 

ELIANE DE Marsy. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
“ & LIFE-PRESERVING car!” After a long 

series of horrible railroad disasters, the 
very name falls gratefully upon the ear. There 
comes a hope, faint and trembling, yet a hope 
that heart-rending details of crushed, and man- 
gled, and burning bodies may be, in the future, 
less frequent. But what is this car? And when 
are our lives and limbs to be preserved by it? 
At the Novelty Iron Works, in this city, there 
is now being constructed a so-called “ life-pre- 
serving car.” The frame of this car is made of 
soft steel rods, which, it is claimed, will not 
break at all by being bent, but yield only when 
literally torn asunder, which the mechanism of 
the car would render a very difficult process. 
This-car is also made: fire-proof, the spaces be- 
tween the external and internal coverings of the 
rods being filled with a non-combustible, non- 
conducting substance. A model of this vehicle 
was on exhibition at the recent Fair of the Amer- 
ican Institute; and if it really proves to be what 
it claims to be, and railroad companies adopt it, 
travelers will go on their way rejoicing, and Ac- 
cident Insurauce Companies will—be out of 
fashion. 


Another, that might | 





In Spain marriage may be entered into aud 
solemnized by proxy. Not long ago the marriage 
ceremony was thus performed by two persons 
renee, repentively in Glasgow, Scotland, and 
Bilboa, Spain. The bridegroom, a Spaniard, was 
mate of a 8 
Glasgow to Manilla. He intrusted to a friend 
the delicate commission of marrying and taking 
possession of his bride, sending the proper legal 
papers by post. In due time the ceremony was 
formally performed, the friend receiving both 
bride and blessing us proxy. The happy bride- 
groom received the marriage certificate by post, 
put it into his pocket, probably, and coolly sailed 
from the Clyde for Manilla, placing the Pacific 
Ocean between him and his wife. As the return 
voyage between this port and Spain takes gtn- 
erally over a year, it is evident that he can not 
hope to salute his bride in less time than would 
suffice for twelve ordinary honey-moons. 





The project of founding a horticultural school 
for girls at Ithaca, New Fork, seems to be one 
eminently worthy of encouragement. Miss Mar- 
wedel, recently of Hamburg, Germany, is ex- 
pected to take charge of the school, whose ob- 
ject is to give an industrial as well as a literary 
education. The industrial instruction will not 
be confined to horticulture, but will be extended 
to such other branches of business as women can 
appropriately carry on. A generous grant of 
land has been made by the Hon. Ezra Cornell, 
and a liberal gentleman of New York, Mr. An- 
drew 8. Fuller, has promised a large quantity of 
seeds and plants. The admission fee for pupils 
for the year will be ten dollars; the instruction 
will be free, their board to be paid by work. 

The course of instruction will include Botany, 
the propagation and culture of plants, Agricul- 
tural © hemistry and Economy, Hygiene, Prac- 
tical Drawing,.one or more Foreign Languages, 
Chorus Singing, Housekeeping and Needle- 
work, and whatever of technical knowledge 
may be rendered necessary to carry on the in- 
dustries undertaken. 


This is the way they make * genuine works of 
the Old Masters’ in London. The process re- 
quires only about a fortnight, and there are shops 
which make a business of it. An artist paints a 
decent copy of any painting, and sells it for a 
trifle to the dealer. It is first carefully lined, to 
destroy the identity of the canvas; then the pic- 
ture receives a coat of varnish, in which the col- 
ors are so mixed as to impart to it the mellow- 
ness of age. This process, of course, varies ac- 
cording to the subject of the picture. Next the 
restorer applies a coat of pure mastic varnish, 
after which comes the cracking—for a real Old 
Master must have a respectable net-work of 
cracks on its surface. The cracking is produced 
by some chemical preparation, and then another 
coat of toning varnish is applied. The restorer 
finally dulls the polished surface by rubbing his 
moist hand over it; and some even go so far as 
to shake the door-mat over it !—a process which, 
if skillfully done, undoubtedly makes the paint 
ing look more antique and genuine! Thus a 
**fine old picture’ is produced which almost de- 
fies detection. 





A movement to establish a Museum of Fine 
Arts in this city has been inaugurated by several 
prominent gentlemen, and is likely to be carried 
forward to a successful termination. 





Mr. Sargent’s recent poem of the ‘‘ Woman 
who Dared"’ seems to have inspired an Illinois 
paper to produce an anecdote of a young lady 
of that State, who dextrously coaxed from “ Hen- 
ry” a confession that he liked her, and at length 
a promise of marriage. A few days later, while 
Henry was deliberating upon the haste and folly 
of his early engagement, ‘‘ Mary’’ gave a party, 
and Henry was one of the guests invited? Dur- 
ing the evening Mary informed him that there 
was to be a wedding there, and showed him the 
license. Imagine his surprise on seeing his name 
mentioned in the document. ‘‘ Now, Henry, 
you are going to fulfill your engagement,” she 


said, gently stroking him under the chin. He | 


tried to excuse himself on the ground of not 
being ready, and wishing a little time to arrange 
his worldly affairs; but she told him to put on 
a bold face, and just finish the affair up at once. 
At this juncture the Squire made his appearance, 
and the two were joined together in matrimony. 





At a recent meeting of the Board of School 
Control in Philadelphia the subject of teachers’ 
salaries was fully discussed, and a resolution m 
troduced and adopted recommending that the 
compensation of all teachers be increased. It 
was argued that a proper discharge of the duties 
of a teacher, even in the lowest grades of the 
public schools, required a high degree of intelli- 
gence, purity of character, patience, and firm 
ness. And yet, for these qualities, less had been 
paid than to cooks, coachmen, and ordinary la 
borers. 

About a year ago the following case came un- 
der our personal observation. A young lady, 
well educated, had been for some years teaching 


in the Primary Department of one of our city | 


schools. She was taken sick, and obliged to give 
up her position; and when she recovered the 
place was of course filled. She sought for an- 
other situation as teacher, but in vain—the time 
of year was unfavorable. She was dependent 
upon her own efforts; and throwing all pride 
aside, she sought for any employment that was 
honest and honorable. At length, in despair, 
she answered an advertisement for a child's 
nurse. It was a hard trial of feeling; but the 
lady to whom she offered her services was kind 
and considerate; and very soon she found that, 


setting aside the idea of menial employment, she , 


was really more comfortable, physically, with 
twelve dollars a month gnd good board, than 
she had been able to make herself on the salary 
of a teacher in the Primary schools. 





A National Woman’s Suffrage Association was 
organized at Cleveland last week, Henry Ward 
Beecher being elected President. Among the 
letters read at this Convention was one from 
George William Curtis, from which we make a 
brief extract: ‘‘Do not American women know 
what is womanly quite as well as American 
men? and, if theY do, why should it be sup- 
posed that, if liberty of choice were given them, 
they would instantly desert the womanly sphere? 
It seems to be forgotten that the functions and 
duties arising from sex are not dependent upon 
choice; and, on the other hand, that an interest 
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in the proper regulation of society does not de- 

d upon sex. If, indeed, it be true, as is con- 
stantly urged, that their sex unfits and disin- 
clines women for a practical share in the gov- 
ernment of the Commonwealth, that truth can 
only be proved by removing every restraint. It 
will not do for a gardener who trains his pear- 
| trees upon a trellis to assert that pear-trees nat- 
urally grow like vines, but such gardeners are 
men who declare that to allow women to vote 
would be a reform against nature; for they 
merely assert a convenient theory, and refuse 
to give nature a chance to prove it or dis- 
prove it.” 











It is asserted that one hour after the gas in 
London is lighted the air is deoxydized as much 
as if 500,000 people had been added to its pop- 
ulation. What a hint is this to the sick and 
weak—yes, and to the well also—who sit hour 
after hour in close, gas-lighted rooms! it is 
also curiously estimated that by the burning of 
gas twenty-four hours in London more water is 
produced than would supply an emigrant ship 
on her voyage from England to Australia. We 
suppose this estimate refers to the infernal, not 
to the external supply of water for the voyage ! 





Is it a compliment to visitors to exhaust our 
effort to entertain them in a sumptuous dinner 
or supper, as if they could appreciate nothing 
else? If all, especially those who superintend 
their own households, would have the moral 
courage to set before visitors a simple enter- 
tainment, how much more time and capacity 
there would be for intelligent conversation and 
genuine visiting ! 

Some of the Illinois papers indignantly com- 
plain concerning the barbarous treatment to 
which the little children are subjected in the 
Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home at Normal, near Bloom- 
ington, in that State. The steward and matron 
are both accused of inhumanity; but the facts 
have now been made so public that a thorough 
investigation will be made. 





The Welsh fasting girl, who has excited se 
much interest, is not a solitary case of the kind, 
even if her abstinence is genuine, and not par- 
tially feigned. Many analogous instances have 
occurred in this country. Man can doubtless 
exist a long time without sustenance, provided 
he does nothing. One of the most remarkable 
eases On record is that of Angelica Vlies, of 
Delft: she was insensible from 1822 to 1828, six 
years at least, and only took the tavst minute 
quantities of tea, whey, and water, at intervals. 
Another case is that of an old man, one Samuel 
Clinton, of Timbury, near Bath, who often slept 
for a month at a stretch, of course fasting; and 
once he dozed from April to August. 
| suddenly several times during this long nap, 
| but fell asleep again before food could be ad- 
| ministered. 








1869 has brought definite relief to many poor 
children. Through the labors efthe Ohildrens’ 
Aid Society alone 6000 little ones have been 
taught, 11,000 hungry and homeless ones have 
been fed and lodged, and 1900 have been sent to 
Western homes. 





if the statements of an exchange are correct, it is 
the common practice to sell only 2000 pounds for 
a ton—that is, to retail purchasers. The old full 
weight is delivered to the coal dealer from the 
merchant and miner. The thing is done openly , 
but it has grown into a common usage, which 
is an abuse. How long will it be before we shali 
receive only seven-eighths of a yard of ribbon 
| for a whole yard, and nine-tenths of a pound of 
coffee instead of full weight? 





EJECTED BY A GHOST. 
HAD taken my chambers in Gray's Inn 
Square, and was inclined to like them. ‘They 
| were on the second-floor, and consisted of three 
| rooms. ‘The door on the landing opened on to 

a@ narrow passage, at the end of which, on the 
right, was the door of the sitting-room, the three 
windows of which looked on to a dingy green 
expanse. where stood a few tall gaunt London 
trees. In one corner of the sitting-room was a 
door leading into the bedroom, which communi- 
cated with a dressing-room. This dressing- 
room had a door leading mto the end of the 
passage, to the left of the main entrance from 
the landing. ‘Thus | could make the complete 
cireuit of my premises: 





passage, and through the passage into the sit- 
ting-room again. I am anxious to be under- 
stood on this point, as a realization of the to- 
pography of the place is necessary for the com- 
| prehension of the ineidents I have to relate. 

I will premise by assuring my reader that at 
the time of which I am speaking I was in thor- 
ough physical health. As is the case with most 
| sucking barristers, I rather prided myself on 
| cultivating a habit of mind that should not per- 
| mit me to be unduly impressed by causes un- 
warranted by calm reflection. I had been ac- 
customed to a sedentary, to some extent a soli- 
tary, life, and in moving to Gray’s Inn Square 
had determined to apply myself unremittingly to 
legal studies. 

My new chambers had been unoccupied for 
some months, and, after making sure that they 
had been well cleaned and scrubbed, I sent in 
my furniture and took possession. It was on a 
ebill dark October evening that, after dining at 
an accustomed eating-house, I wended my way 
to my new quarters. I shall never forget that 
evening: there was a heavy clammy feeling in 
the air of the streets; and as I turned into the 
dreary square the air seemed heavier and clam- 
mier. On arriving at my chambers, I found 
the deaf, spirit-sodden old creature who had 
attached herself to me as laundress and char- 
woman in the act of setting out the tea-things. 
The lamp was lighted, and a bright fire burned 
in the grate. 
mumbled a few words, the meauing of which I 





He awoke | 


Years ago a ton of coal was 2240 pounds. Now, | 


did not catch; however, well pleased wiih the 
air of comfort she had imparted to the place, I 
wished her a cheery good-night as she went 
out, 

Having closed and locked the outer door, I 
returned down the passage into the sitting-room. 
I can pertectly call to mind its appearance on 
that night. ‘The polished furniture was gleam- 
ing and glistening in the light, the windows 
were veiled by thick curtains. and the door 
leading into the bedroom stood ajar. . T con- 
gratulated myself on my possessions, and, hav- 
ing poured myself out a cup of tea and lighted 
my pipe, settled myself with a volume of Hallam 
im an arm-chair by the fire. I had been read 
ing tor some time; my attention had somewhat 
wandered to a vague, sleepy consideration of 
matters not strictly relevant to constitutional 
histo. y, when I became aware of a strange, all 
pervading sensation of cold. ‘The sensation was 
so sudden, so acute, that I rose from my chair 
shivering, in the expectation of finding one of 
the windows open. But no; they were all closed 
and fastened. ‘Through the panes I could «dis- 
cern the gaunt branches of the trees, unstirred 
by any gust of wind. On glancing round the 
room I noticed the flame of the lamp, which, 
though somewhat dim, did not flicker or seem 
agitated by the icy stream of air which chilled 
me to the bones. ‘The bedroom door, as I have 
mentioned, was ajar; and thinking the draught 
might proceed from orie of the inner rooms, I 
lighted a candle, with the intention of looking 
through them. But the instant I entered the 
bedroom the candle went out; not suddeuly, as 
from a current of air, but quietly, instantane- 
ously, as though it had been introduced into an 
atmosphere of carbonic-acid gas. At the same 
moment the sensation of cold again came over 
me with ten times greater intensity than before. 
The gaslight in the square shone feebly into the 
rooms, and I was able to find my way through 
them into the passage, and back into the sitzing- 
ruvom. My sensations appeared to me somewhat 
unaccountable; but attributing them to some 
draught, of which I could ascertain the cause in 
the morning, I closed the doors and resumed my 
place by the fire. After a little while I fell again 
into my interrupted train of dreamy thought, 
and gradually fell asleep. Now, before proceed- 
ing further, [| may state that I had never been a 
victim to nervous fancies. Nothing had ever 
occurred to me bearing m the remotest way on 
the events I am about to relate—events so~utter- 
ly inexplicable by natural causes, and yet so 
fantastically real. that even after a lapse of many 
years I call them to mind with: a shudder of 
horror. 

I remember, as though it were yesterday, the 
appearance of the room as I mused lazily in my 
arm-chair before gomg to sleep. .'Thessound of 
an organ, which was plaving in some neighbor- 
ing street, came to me fitfully, at times seeming 
to be almost close to me—at times, again, seem- 
img to proceed from some great distance. ‘The 
fire had burned low, occasionally cracking and 
ticking; the lamp, as I have mentioned, was 
burning dimly, and a large portion of the room 
was in deep shadow. I do not know how long 
I had slept, when I became conscious of my 
own bemg. I can not say that I awakened ; 
for though all my mental faculties were strug- 


| gling painfully into life, my vital action seemed 


from the sitting-room, | 
through the bed and dressing rooms into the | 


| vaded the room. 


On my coming in the old woman | 


suspended, and I was unable to move hand or 
foot. A cold perspiration burst from all my 
pores as I made tremendous but vain efforts to 
shake off the incubus that was upon me. My 
feelmg was not one of impotence: it was as 
though I had been frozen into a solid block of 
ice. IT endeavored to call out; I had no power 
over my voice, and could not utter a sound. 
But as I gasped and panted, there stole into my 
nostrils a deadly, terrible, overpowering stench, 
unmistakable in its penetrating sickliness to me, 
who had frequented hospitals. It was the dread 
odor of decomposing mortality that was suffo- 
cating me as I sat. I felt that I must break the 
spell, or die. With one terrific exertion that 
strained every nerve and muscle, I burst from 
the chair and fell cowering on my knees before 
the fire. ‘The lamp had gone out, a faint gleam 
from the fire afforded the only light in the room. 
I relighted the lamp, and, having swallowed 
a glass of brandy, endeavored to collect my 
thoughts. My first idea was, that a dead body 
must be somewhere concealed in theroom. The 
hideous odor still clung to my nostrils, and the 
absurdity of such a supposition did not strike 
me. I searched the room, but of course found 
nothing; though, to my astonishment, the bed- 
room door, which I had carefully closed, was 
wide open. As I advanced toward it with the 
intention of shutting it again, my lamp was ex- 
tinguished in the same unaccountable manner 
as before; I locked it, however, securely, and 
again struck a light. 

By this time I had sufficiently recovered to 
endeavor to reconcile my sensations to natural 
causes, or at avy rate to a formidable attack of 
nightmare. I lighted my pipe, in the hope of 
neutralizing the terrible stench that still per 
Leaning on the mantle-piece, I 
actually smiled at beholding my own pale, scared- 
looking face in the mirror. As I looked, sudden- 
ly every pulse in my body stood still, I beheld 
the reflection of the bedroom-door, which gradu- 
ally, noiselessly opened of itself. I tried to com- 
mand myself, and turned round toward the door. 
The same intense thrill of cold, but not a soul 
was there. I considered for an instant, and 
cross-examined myself as to my own condition. 
It was evident that my nerves were completely 
unstrung, and I decided, as I saw reflected in 
the looking-glass my own ghastly-looking face, 
that I Was not in a condition to investigate the 
matter any further for that night. A dread was 
upon me that I could not shake off; so, hastily 
putting on my great-coat and hat, I burried out of 
the room, through the passage, found myself on 








“HE SLOWLY RAISED ONE HAND, AS IF 


POINTING TO SOMETHING IN THE ROOM 


BEHIND ME.” 


the landing with a sigh of relief, and locking the 
outer door, walked to the rooms of a friend who 
lived in the neighborhood. 

S——. who was reading for the Indian Civil 
Service, was glad to see me, and offered me a 
shake-down for the night. I informed him at 
once of the cause of my ignominious flight from 
my own rooms. My experiences had been too 
unmistakably real for me to dread ridicule in the 
relation of them. ‘$0; confessing unreservedly 
that I had been almost frightened ont of my 
wits, I sat patiently: enough as he endeavored 
to prove satisfactorily that my sensations were 
entirely due to nerves or indigestion. Before 
retiring to rest, however, we agreed to spend the 
following night together in my chambers. In 
the morning we each went to our respective da- 
ties, with an arrangement to meet at dinner in 
the evening. I did not call at Gray’s Inn Square 
during the day ; and what with attending to lec- 
tures and reading tough law, had not only over- 
come any idea of supernatural agency in the 
events of the preceding night, but, as the even- 
ing drew near, entirely ceased to think of the 
matter. 

It was about eight o'clock as we entered the 
rooms together. ‘The old laundress had evident- 
ly beep at work, as on the preceding evening. 
The fire was burning brightly, the lamp was 
lighted, and the tea-things were set out on the 
table. We walked through the rooms, and 
found every thing in perfect order. S—— langh- 
ingly envied me my comfortable quarters, show- 
ing by his manner that he was more than ever 
convinced I had been the victim of an exceed- 
ingly bad attack of nightmare. After a little 
while we agreed to play at chess, and arranged 
a small side-table in front of the fire. I sat in 
the arm-chair with my back to the bedroom- 
door, as on the previous night ; S——— was seat- 
ed opposite to me, consequently facing the door, 
which I had closed, locked, and bolted, on com- 
pleting our tour of inspection ; S——, who was 
in high spirits, joking at.me the while. I re- 
membered, however, the uncomfortable tendency 
it had to open on its own account, and. determ- 
ined that it should be as securely fastened as a 
good lock and bolt would admit of. We were 
both fair chess-players, about equally matched. 

Two hours, perhaps, had elapsed, when the 
interest of the game culminated, and we were 
eonsidering it with an intentnese known only to 
chess-plavers. The move was with me. Know- 
ing it to be a critical one, I was considering it at 
length, in all its aspects; my decision was just 
formed, and I was on the point of moving a 
piece, when gradually, surely, I became aware 
of the same extreordinary sensation of cold as 
on the night before, just as if the surrounding 
atmosphere were becoming iced into solidity. I 
felt that the bedroom-door behind me was open- 
ing. [I looked up with the intention of calling 


S——’s attention 
to the phenom- 
enon, but. my 
movement was 
unnecessary ; he 
was equally con- 
scious of it with 
myself. He had 
risen from his 
chair, and I can 
never forget. the 
expression of his 
face, which was 
livid and distort- 
ed. His eyes 
were wide open, 
and turned full 
on the door that 
was just behind 
my chair. All 
his features were 
convulsed, and 
his appearance, 
as he bent for- 
ward, as if in an 
intensity of hor- 
rified expecta- 
tion, was perfect- 
ly terrific. I actu- 
ally saw his hair 
lift from his head, 
and gréat beads of 
perspiration burst 
from his forehead. 
He took not the 
slightest notice of 
my movement, 
but slowly raised 
one hand, as if 
pointing to some- 
thing in the room 
behind me; then 
suddenly, and 
without giving me 
a-moment’s warn- 
ing, with one loud 
yell of agonized 
terror, he dashed 
to the door lead- 
ing into the pas- 
sage, through the 
passage, and out 
of the main door, 
which slammed 
heavily behind 
him. I hurried 
after him into the 
passage. Then I 
remembered that 
the outer door 
closed with a 
spring-lock, and 
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that the key was in the pocket of my great-coat, 
which was hung up in the bedroom. We 
had inadvertently left the door open on coming 
in, and thus S—— had been enabled to eseape. 
Tt would. be impossible for me to describe my 
feelings at finding myself alone in the passage. 
How -long it was before I mustered up sufficient 
presence of mind for reflection I can not tell; 
but at last I realized to myself the fact that to 
leave my chambers it was necessary to get the 
key. With a desperate courage I returned to 
the sitting-room. ‘The lamp was extinguished ; 
the fire was burning with a sickly glare. With 
closed eyes I advanced into the bedroom. I 
quickly felt my way to the peg on which my coat 
wads hanging, whey something happened that 
caused my very heart to stand still, and my 
blood to freeze. I heard a movement in the 
passage—a ‘strange, heavy, shuffling sound, as 
of a body dragging itself along the floor. An 
impulse seized me, unaccountable as all the oth- 
er events of that memorable night. I felt im- 
pelled to follow the thing that was painfully, 
slowly dragging itself down the passage. I 
stepped through the dressing-room; and as I 
moved, I heard i# move on before me, keeping 
at the same relative distance from me. I quick- 
ened my pace, Il ran; but still 1 could not over- 
take that which I still heard dragging itself 
along. 

After three or four headlong rushes from room 
to room, I stopped in the middle of the sitting- 
room to recover breath. As I stood, a revul- 
sion of feeling came over me. My eagerness to 
confront and discover the cause of the sounds I 
still could hear gave way to horror. I felt my 
life and reason to depend on my escape. As I 
moved to the bedroom-door it closed in my face. 
I frantically endeavored to force the lock. The 
thing was dragging itself along the passage into 
the room in which I was. Again the nauseating 
stench of the night before rose into my nostrils ; 
I rushed to the window with the intention of 
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throwing it open and jumping into the space 
beneath ; but it was too late. I turned my eyés 
downward. It was close to me, and I beheld it. 
A man writhing on the floor, his features blue, 
bloated, and decomposed, the eyeballs turned 
up, yet bearing full upon me, dead and glassy; 
an impure vhosphorescent light emanating from 
the body itself. As I gazed, one discolored 
hand was raised to the throat, in which I per- 
ceived a hideous gash. It drew itself gradually 
closer to me....... I became insensible. When 
I was discovered in the morning, my friends, 
who were telegraphed for, removed me to the 
country, where, among cheerful scenes and peo- 
ple, [ soon reeoyered. S——— died of brain-fe- 
ver within three days of the night on which he 
sat and watched with me. 

I have never cared to make any inquiries as 
to the previous inmates of the chambers, It is 
true I have heard that an inmate of one set 
cut his throat under peculiarly horrible cireum- 
stances ; but I was never curious to identify the 
scene of the suicide’s death with the chambers I 
occupied for so short a time; indeed, nothing 
would induce me ever again to enter Gray’s Inn 
Square. 
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EVENING DRESS WITH COURT 
TRAIN. 


'P\HIS magnificent toilette has an under-skirt 

of apricot satin, trimmed with two deép 
point lace flounces, which run up at the sides, 
forming a sort of double frill. The court train, 
which is belted on, is of Lyciter velvet, lined 
throughout with apricot satin, and edged with 
narrow point lace. Sash, formed of puffs and 
long ends, of velvet like the train. Louis XIV. 


jacket of the same velvet, with point lace bertha. 





Lucifer velvet ribbon on the neck, sustaining a 
| diamond cross, 
| hair. 


Red and yellow roses in the 





EVENING DRESS WITH COURT TRAIN, 
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Cravat-Bows, Bows for the Hair, and Cravat-Collars, Figs, 1-12. sd 


THESE pretty bows are made of satin or velvet, or silk or satin. ribbon, set on 
a foundation of covered pasteboard, and furnished with a pin on the under side, 
It is fashionable just now to wear in the hair a bow corresponding to the cravat- 
bow. Fig, 1 shows such an arrangement. ‘The cravat-bow consists of loops 
of double blue satin an inch and a half or two inches in width, which are con- 
fined by a knot of blue velvet. The ends are each five inches long and three 
inches wide, and pointed as shown by the illustration. The bow for the hair is 
arranged similarly, but with somewhat shorter ends of the blue velvet; it is 
made with the ends lying upward. 

Fig. 2.—Cravat-Co.Liar or Crimson Satin Risson anp Guipure Lace. 
Take a piece of crimson satin ribbon an inch wide, pleat it in narrow box-pleats 
along one edge, and sew on guipure lace half an inch in width. Finish the front 
of the collar with a bow made of loops 
and ends of crimson satin ribbon an 
inch and a half wide and crimson vel- 
vet ribbon an inch wide. A ruche of 
the wide satin ribbon serves for a knot, 
On these and on the velvet loops sew 
little single white guipure figures. 

Fig. 3.—This cravat- 
collar consists of blue sat- 
in ribbon an inch and a 
quarter in width, which 
is laid in box-pleats along 
the middle, and edged 
with Valenciennes lace an 
inch and a quarter and an 
inch and three- 
quarters in width. 
The pieces of lace 
are sewed with the 
straight edges to- 
gether, and are 


























oF SATIN AND VELVET. 


Fig. 4.—Bow or Satiw Rippon, Lace, 
AND FRINGE. 


sewed on under the ruche. A bow 
of satin ribbon an inch and a quar- 
ter in width, with ends either cut or 
frayed out, finishes the 
collar in front, 

Fig. 4.—Bow or Vi- 
ovet Satin” Rippon, 
Brack Lace, AND 
Frixce. This bow is 
made of two slop- 
ing ends each three 
inches and a half 
long, and of five 
loops each an inch 
and a half long, 
of violet satin rib- 
bon; the ends are 
sewed together on 
the sides. Instead 
of the knot a black 
lace figure and a 
little satin button 
are set in the mid- 
dle of the bow; a 
similar figure is also arranged on the 
middie loop and on the ends. ‘The 
under ends are edged with black lace 
an inch and a quarter in width, which 
serves as the heading for long fringe. 

Fig. 5.—This bow consists of sev- 
eral loops and ends of cherry satin 
ribbon an inch and a quarter in 
width. A black lace figure with a 
button in the centre of it takes the 
place of the knot. The ends are 
notched, and trimmed each with sim- 
ilar lace and a tassel. 

Fig. 6.—For this bow take brown 
velvet, and ent, first, two ends each 
two inches and a half wide and six 
inches long ; slope these on one end in 
such a manner that one side is only 
three inches long. The edges of these 
ends, excepting the straight edge, are 
turned down one-fifth of an inch on 

















Fig. 2.—Cravat- 
CoLtLarR oF CRIMSON 
Satin RipBon and 
Guipure Lace. 





Fig. 8.—Bow ~ 
or Rippon anp Brack LAcE. 


Fig. 6.—Bow or Brown VE ver. 







Fig. 9.— Bow or 
VioLet Satin Rrip- 
BON AND LACE. 
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Fig. 10.—Bow or Scorcu 
* » S nr ° 
the under side and fastened down Pap Satin. 


( 


with long stitches. Having done 
this, turn down the points of the 
ends on the under side, and fas- 
ten them each on the other cor- 
ner of the sloped end, so that this 
shall appear pointed. Then ar- 
range, as shown by the illustra- 
tion, two downward loops each 
two inches long, and two upward 
loops each an inch and a 
quarter leng; the latter 
ave gathered, A pleated 
A et \7 | velvet knot conceals the 


Bisa: Ss heceh seams made by setting on 
WZ the loops. 





K \ ‘ Fig. 12.—Bow 
or Scorcu PiLatp Satin AND BLack 
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Corner or Point Lace Borper ror HANDKERCHIEFS, ETC. 


ae = ( A band of stiff muslin and 
J TURN \ silk is sewed under the foun- 
Rm Pp. 


then gathered and Fig. 1.—Cravat-Bow ann Bow ror THe Hatr 
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Fig. 7.—Bow or Brown Gros Gratin ayp Satin. This bow consists 

, of four double gros grain ends each two inches and a half wide, the two under 

ones of which are each four inches and a half, and the two upper ones each 

three inches in length; and of two loops of double brown satin; a satin knot 

completes the bow. The edges of the under ends are each raveled out an 
inch deep. 

Fig. 8.—Bow or Rupy Gros Gratin anp Satin Rresoy. This is two 
inches wide; it is tied together infront. ‘The pointed ends, each of which is 
<even inches long, are trimmed on the bottom with black lace, and covered gn 
the upper side with a piece of ribbon of the same color, laid in pleats a quarter 
of an inch deep, all lying in one direction. ‘These are made fan-shaped on 
the under edge by layiaz three pleats, each one-fifth of an inch deep, on one 
point, and sewing the ends of the ribbon together on the under edges as far 
as the middle of the end of tha ribbon. 

Fig. 9.—Bow or Vio.et Satin Ripgoy anp Brack Lace. For making 
this bow first arrange on the foundation two sloped ends each six inches long, 
and two loops each two inches and 
a half long of ribbon an inch and a 
quarter in width. These are coy- 
ered by a fan-shaped bow made of 
a piece of ribbon nine inches in 

length, which is laid in box-pleats 
on one side and edged with 
black lace an inch wide on 
the other side. Above this 
ribbon are set two loops and 
fi a short ruche, which is box- 
y pleated along the middle and 

arranged in the. manner 
shown by the illustration. 


\, dation, and serves for fasten- 
\ ing the bow on the collar. 
Fig. 10.— Bow or Scorcu 


PriaiwSatiy. Both the ends 





Fig. 5.—Bow or Satry Rippon with 
Lace APPLICATION AND ‘TASSELS. 





Buive Satin Rrpwon AnD of this bow are made of double material, 

VALENCIENNES Lace. and each is two inches and a half wide 
and six inches Jong, and is 
sloped on one end as. shown 
by the illustration, and pleated 
on the other, after which they 
are sewed on the 
foundation so that 
they shall lie over 
each other at half 
their width <A 
downward looptwo 
inches long, asome- 
what shorter up- 
ward loop, and a 
knot of double sat- 
in ..complete~ the 
bow. 

Fig. 11. — Bow 
or Litac AND Vi- 
OLET Satin. For 
this bow first take 
Fig. 7.—Bow or Brown Gros GRAIN AND SATIN. a piece of bias lilac 

satin twenty -five 
inches long and doubled over on one side 
till an inch and a quarter wide, lay it in 
close box-pleats on one side, and sew it on 
the foundation in such a manner that it 
shall form a fan-like standing frill. Then 
set on the foundation two sloped ends each 
four inches long and two inches wide, of 
double violet satin, and two loops of the 
same each an inch and three-quarters wide ; 
finish with a knot of pleated violet satin. 

Fig. 12.—Bow or Scorcn PLatp Satin 
anp Biack Vetvet. ‘This bow consists 
of four loops each an inch and a half ‘ong 
and two inches wide, and two sloped ends 
of the same width. and six inches long, of 
double Scotch plaid satin. The knot con- 
sists of two crossed pleat d k ops an inch 
and a half in width, the under one of which 
is of satin, and the upper one of. black 
velvet, as shown by the illustration. 














Fig. 11.—Bow or 
Linic AND VIOLET 
SATIN. 






















Corner of Point Lace Border 
for Handkerchiefs, etc. 
‘Tuts border serves for trimming 
lingerie, handkerchiefs, blouses, 
ete. It is made with the tape 
used for this kind of work, as 
described on page 804, and fine ah - 5 
cotton. First draw the lines for me i 2 re VL re \ 
the tape on oiled silk, fasten this : ue ai 
on pasteboard, and run : 
on the tape. The middle Pee pr Dem'h 
figures of the border are CN Pa = es 
made singly, as shown by : a in 
the illustration. The ends 
of the tape must lie over 
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CorNER OF CrocHET BorDER FoR CoyvERLETs, Covers, ETC. 
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each other in the inside of egch point. Next 
sew the corners of the tape down on each other 
without putting the needle through the founda- 
tion, and fasten the ends carefully. Then work 
the wheels within the four-leaved figures in the 
manner shown by the illustration, and afterward 
the bars between the figures; and, lastly, join 
the figures, by means of similar wheels, to the 
tape which forms the edges of the border. 


Corner of Crochet Border for Coverlets, Covers, 
: Etc. 


See Illustration on page 815. 

Turs border is crocheted with fine crochet cotton. 
Make a foundation of the requisite length, and work: 
lst round.—Always alternately 1 dc. (doubie crochet), 
1 ch. (chain), passing over one foundation stitch. In 
order to form the corner, work 2 dc. together, and pass 
over three foundation stitches with the second of 
these. %d round.—1 dc. on the first de. of the former 
round, 1 ch., « 1 figure on the following dc. of the 
former round; this core consists of 1 dc., 1 ch., five 
times alternately the thread thrown over and one 
loop around the de. already worked ; the needle, how- 
ever, must not be put th h the upper veins of the 
dc., as ordinarily, bnt around the dc. (all the 
threads and loops mn on the needle); then throw 
the thread again around the needle, crochet 1 sdc. in 
the following dec. of the former round, and work this 
off, together with all the loops on the needle. Crochet 
1 ch, and repeat from *. In working the followin 
figures, when putting the needle around the dc., al- 
ba it at the same time around the long vein of 
the stitch with which the loops of the former figure 
were worked off. 3d round.—Always alternately i dec. 
1 ch. passing over 1 ch. of the former round. Form 
the corners the illustration, in this and the fol- 
lowlug rounds. 4th and Sth rounds,—Always altern- 
ately 1 cross Itc., 1 ch., passing over a stitch of the 
former round; the two under veins of each cross Itc. 
of the 4th round must come on 2 adjacent dc. of the 
former round, while the two upper veins must be sep- 
arated by ich. The cross Itc. of the 5th rourd must 
come on the cross Itc. of the 4th round. 6th-Sth 
rounds,—Like the ist-3d rounds. 9th round.—Slip 
stitches. 10th round.—1 sl. in the first stitch of the 
former round, * 1 ch., 1 picot com of 3 ch. and 
1 sc. in the first of the 8 ch., 1 ch., 1 sl. in the third fol- 
lowing s**~h of the former round, and repeat from *. 
The 9th and 10th rounds must be worked also on the 
other side of the foundation stitches. Lastly, run col- 

silk braid through the two cross Itc. rounds, in 
the manner shown by the illustration. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

T. H.—See Cloak patterns in Bazar No. 45. The 
Sailor Jacket pattern is in No. 50. 

Gazetetts.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 49 for answers to several of your questions. 

Rosr.—Angora tassels are sometimes called camel's- 
hair tassels. The mink sacque you suggest would be 
very handsome. Read New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 48. One or two bands of fur, each two inches 
wide, are straight around velvet skirts. 

Inquiner.—Absinthe is a pale blue shade. 
on Color" is the book yon want. 

Mappatena.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar 
Nos, 48 and 49. 

Hexen Maz.—The Undine costume was described 
in Bazar No. 8, Vol. I. : 

_%. Y. X—We know of no way to restore the color 
to your sun-faded grenadine. 

M. J. M.—Make your gray reps suit with two skirts 
and a sailor jacket. Trim with box-pleated ruffies 
headed by a bias band of velvet, either gray or black. 

M. A. R.—Eat your pudding with fork or spoon, as 
you please, and we would advise you to use one of the 
same gafe instruments for pie also. 

Dixe awp Brw.— Your handwriting indicates no 
character st all, but merely a neglect of early educa- 
tion, and you would probably, if not too perverse to 
learn, be the better for frequent interviews with the 
writing-master. 

Putcapecrnta.—A souvenir locket of Etruscan gold, 
@ handsomely*bound volume by a favorite author, a 

album, an odor case filled with perfumes, 
@ fan, a mouchoir case, a glove box, a statuette, a pair 
of vases—any one of these would be an appropriate 
Christmas present to your lady friend, and could be 
bought for $10. 

Litta.—Make your velveteen a sailor jacket trimmed 
with two inch bands of gros grain or of satin.—Colored 
initials and monograms stamped at the top of the page 
of French note-paper are still used. The day of the 
‘week is sometimes stamped on the left-hand corner 
of the note-sheet. 

Lortiz M. G,—Make your brown poplin suit by di- 
rections given to ““M.J.M." The lower skirt should 
be three and a half yards wide. The Folly Dress de- 
scribed in Bazar (Vol. 11.) No. 8 would suit yon for a 
fancy costume. 

Loxte.—Fifteen yards of gray silk at $3 50 a yard 
would make your suit.—A gentleman's locket with 
enameled monogram would cost you $25 or $30). 

Epira.—Wash your black lace in a weak solution 
of coffee. This will stiffen it slightly, and restore the 
color. Send your valuable point lace to a French 
laundress, 

Extzex, Eoevrt, and others, who have made inquiries 
about trousseaus and wedding-cards, are answered in 
Bazar No. 49. 

Mas. J. S.—A crocheted scarf or a pair of slippers 
of your own making would be suitable gifts to your 
father; any handsome toy or interesting volume of 
child's stories for your brother. 

Pium-Poppixe.—Yon are right in supposing that 
plum-pudding is of Old and not New England. It 
was forbidden by the Puritans in their reformed dec- 
alogne, and embraced in the commandment which 
declares (we quote from memory): ‘‘Thou shall not 
at mince-pie,” etc. Some New Englanders are «aid, 
however, to have become so recreant to the rigid (we 
would say pious, if we could avoid the suspicion of a 
pan) principles of their forefathers as to indulge not 
only habitually in mince-pie, but, alas! occasionally 
in plam-pudding. On the last Thanksgiving-day the 
old English plum-pudding was recognized in all its 
jolly prelatical rotundity of form, saucily confronting 
the demure faces of Puritanism, and raising its savory 
incense to upturned nostrils of unquestionable Pilgrim 
descent. This fraternal junction of plum-pndding and 
pampkin-pie seems symbolical of a growing harmony 
between the old and new, by which it is to be hoped 
that what is fasty in the one and crnde in the other 
may be mitigated. 

Sweer Sixreen.—Trim your blne merino with re- 
vers, cuffs, and sash of black velvet or gros graiu.— 
Por a scarf for a middle-gged gentleman use chin- 
ebilla wool with a purple border.—Bind your black 
ruffies with plaid. 

M. F. C.—High buttoned boots are still worn.— 
French note-paper, envelopes nearly square, and vio- 
let ink are the fashionable stationery.— Ladies’ vixit- 
lng-cards are unglazed with the lettering in ecript.— 


“Cavé 








The fleecy side of plain flannel is worn outside.—Trim 
Scotch plaid dresses with scalloped ruffles of the same. 
See Plaid Cloaks in Bazar No. 45. Do not alter your 
Irish poplin. Over-skirts are more worn than ever. 

A Svnscrmer.—Short dresses are worn altogether 
for dancing by misses in their teens. Make your 
white organdy a square half-high corsage, sleeves 
ruffled to the elbow, and two skirts trimmed with 
box-pleated ruffles. Sash and bows of pink or bine 
velvet, 

L, A. M.—Wrap your white silk dress in white oil- 
paper, and place pieces of white wax in the folds. 

Mrs. Ciuark.—See New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 50. 

8. T. C.—Formal acquaintances are not expected to 
call upon the family of the absent bride until her re- 
turn. She is entitled to a visit, however long she 
may have been away.—“ Temporary mourning” does 
not preclude visiting.—In addressing an unmarried 
lady you shonld give her her surname, as thus: “ My 
dear Miss Smith,” and never “‘My dear Miss," unless 
you wish to pass for a chamber-maid. 

E. M.—Read Children's Fashions in the last Num- 
ber of the Bazar, 

Be...—We can not farnish special patterns in em- 
broidery at the request of our readers. 

Sranticut.—Have your alpaca dyed black ; it is the 
only safe plan for you. 

Mary.—Your bine traveling dress and hat will an- 
swer very well for your wedding toilette. 

Mrs. B. W. C.—Your sample is serge. Make with 
a single skirt and long redingote. Trim with bias 
box-pleated ruffles, If it is only a house dress, make 
a demi-train with plain waist, coat-sleeves, and sash. 

Prrrseurcn.—A dove-colored silk for your wedding 
dress, thirteen yards, at $3 a yard; a black silk suit, 
fifteen yards, at $3 a yard; a navy blue serge travel- 
ing suit; a velvet beaver cloak; a velvet bonnet and 
a felt hat for traveling; these, with plenty of Wam- 
sutta under-clothing made at home, as the dresses 
must be, will be the best outlay of $300 for your 
trousseau. 

Puta Surra.—Bazar No. 17, Vol. I1., contains a 
pattern of a water-proof cloak. A band of Astrakhan 
an inch wide, the length of the edge of yonr cloak and 
sleeves, is the trimming you require; $8 or $4 yard 
is the price. 

Kezta.—Your sample is coarse imitation Valeuci- 
ennes lace.—Solid-colored and plaid silk aprons are 
much worn. 

Onurea.+The tea-spoon is left in the cup whenone 
has done with it.—We know of no French “ method 
of cutting into mouthfuls of a portion of the meat, 
and thus avoiding the necessity of changing from 
fork to knife."—The guest ordinarily unfolds his 
napkin immediately on taking his seat at the table. 

M. 8.—Sit at home on the Ist of January, from 10 
a.m. to 10 p.u., in your best room, dressed in your 
best, looking your best, and doing your best to please 
any visitor who may call, and you will satisfy all the 
requirements of a New-Year’s Day reception. 

Loutre H.—Read your Bazars more carefully, and 
you will find the information you seek. 

Oxpv Crriosrry is respectfully informed that it is 
not within our vocation to pry into the business and 
intentions of private persons. 

Jexxiz.—Make your bombazine with a short skirt 
and the Servian mantelet in Bazar No. 45, Trim with 
many narrow folds.—Buttoned kid boots high on the 
ankle are worn. 

A Feiexp.—A light blue poplin, with heart-shaped 
waist, sabot sleeves, and short skirt, would be a pretty 
and inexpensive dress for a young girl not yet in soci- 
ety to wear on New-Year's Day. White alpaca, serge, 
or poplin, trimmed with bright-colored velvet, would 
also be pretty. 

Visste Maysroox.—Get a gay plaid burnous of 
thick twilled flannel for a traveling wrap. Gray pop- 
lin traveling dress with a single skirt and redingote 
trimmed with velvet and flounces. The maroon dress 
will be pretty for morning wear made with velvet re- 
vers and cuff. Get velvet beaver cloth for a cloak, or 
else plush. 

Lirrie Onr.—Pensez a moi, mon ami (not aimie, as 
you have written it), is good French. The words are 
not inappropriate for the motto of the ring you pro- 
pose to give to your “intended.” 





Now 18 tne Ture TO REMOVE Moru-Patours, Frec- 
KLEs, and Tan from the face, by using Perry’s Moru 
re, onli Lotion. Sold by all Druggists. Depot, 
49 Bond Street, New York.—{Com.} 





Aver’s Currey Pecrorar—the world’s great rem- 
edy for Colds, Coughs, Consumption, and all affec- 
tions of the Lungs and Throat.—{Com.} 





Coryixe WurrL.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patierns may be transferred 
from the i gear with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or From the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will he sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


_ ‘ A TREE 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


C. G. GUNTHER'S SONS, 


602-504 BROADWAY, 


Offer a very Elegant Assortment of 
NOVELTIES IN 


SEAL AND ASTRAKHAN 


SACQUES, 
TURBANS, BOAS, TIES, &c., &e. 


-A LIE UTTERED 


by a million is still a falsehood. Bleeding is an error. 
josing is, too, and will be abandoned; while Wor- 
corr’s Paix Paint will stand on the rock of truth. 
All can try it free at 181 Chatham Square, New York, 
and prove it. A pint sent, free of express charges, on 
receipt of $5, or a gallou for $20, double streugth. 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 








LA T. STEWART @& CO. 
e are making - 


A LARGE REDUCTION IN THE PRICES OF 
THE GOODS 

in all the Departments of their Retail Establishment, 
viz, : 
SILKS, 

VELVETS, LACES, 
DRESS GOODS, EMBROIDERIES, 
FURS, ASTRAKHAN anv SEALSKIN JACKETS, 


SHAWLS, HOSIERY, 

Lanres’, Misses’, Curipren's, and Inrants’ 
WEARING APPAREL, 
GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, 
UPHOLSTERY ann CURTAIN MATERIALS, 
CARPETS, 

HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, &c., &c., 


and particularly request an inspection of the same, 
withont importunity to purchase. 


LADIES' AND CHILDREN’S 
UTFITTING DEPARTMENT. 
WEDDING OUTFITS, 
INFANTS’ WARDROBES. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S UNDERCLOTHING. 
WALKING SUITS AND DRESSES. 
LADIES’ VELVET CLOAKS. 
REAL ASTRAKHAN CLOAKS AND MUFFS, 
SABLE, ERMINE, AND MINK FURS. 





Price-Lists, Samples of Materials in Garments, De- 
scription of Styles, and Directions for Measurement 
will be sent upon application. 

JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers, Jobbers, and Retailers of 
Dry Goods and Fars. 
BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST. 


az EAL INDIA SHAWLS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


are offering their entire stock of 
INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS, 
» FROM $50 AND UPWARD. 
N. B.—-The above goods are now marked down to 
about the original prices previous to the war. 
FRENCH CASHMERE SHAWLS, 
PAISLEY SHAWLS, 
STRIPED OTTOMAN SHAWLS, &c., 
AT EQUALLY LOW PRICES. 


FURS. 


Ladies’ and Children’s MUFFS, COLLARETTES, 
and BOAS in Russia Sable, Mink, Ermine, and other 
Fancy Furs. 

FUR CARRIAGE AND SLEIGH ROBES. 

BROADWAY COR. NINETEENTH STREET. 


NOW READY: 
CHARLES READE’S GREAT STORY, 
= pt YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE.” 
PART FIRST. 

One volume, octavo, Elegantly Illustrated. Price 
$1 00. Containing all published in the Galazy up to 
the January Number. 

This great story will be continued in the Galaxy 
most of the year 1870. 

“PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE” will be sent, 
with the Galaxy for 1870, on receipt of $4 00, which is 
the regular subscription price for the 3 

THE GALAXY NOW STANDS AT THE HEAD 

OF AMERICAN MAGAZINES. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 

SUSAN FIELDING. A Novel, By Mrs. Eowarps, 
Author of “Archie Lovell” and “Steven Law- 
rence, Yeoman.” One volume, octavo. Elegantly 
Tinstrated. Cloth, $2 00; Paper, $1 25. 


ALSO, NEW EDITIONS OF 

ARCHIE LOVELL. A Novel. By Mrs. Enwarps. 
One volume, octavo. Illustrated. Cloth, $1 75; 
Paper, $1 00. 

STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN. A Novel. By 
Mrs. Epwarps. One volume, octavo. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $2 00; Paper, $1 25. 

SHELDON & COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 
se ACHEMIRE D’AMERIQUE.” 
(American Silk.) ; 

We would announce that, having made arrange- 
ments with the manufacturers for the exclusive retail 
sale of the “ Cachemire @’Amerique,” it will at once 
be placed upon our counters at $4 per yard. 

This silk, although but recently placed upon the 
market (and then at a higher price), has already be- 
come popular through its real excellence. 

We unhesitatingly recommend it, and respectfully 
request an examination of it by our patrons and the 
public generally. 

. As other qualities issue from the factory they will 

immediately be found in our stock. 

LORD & TAYLOR, 
Broadway and Grand Street, 
Grand and Chrystie Streets. 


$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To Agents, to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES. The best machine in the world. Stitch 
alike on both sides, One onink Wirtocvr Money. 
For further particulars, address 

THE WILSON SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 


ARKER’'S HIRSUTUS—FREE FROM 
GREASE— WARRANTED TO MAKE THE 
HAIR GROW AND PREVENT ITS FALLING OUT. 
75 CTS. A BOTTLE; $8 A DOZEN. 
622 BROADWAY. 


Too. CHESTS AND LATHES.—Are ele- 

gant, useful, and instructive. Suitable for boys, 

amateurs, and mechanics. Illustrated catalogue free. 
Address GEORGE PARR, Buffalo, New York. 


END ONE DOLLAR, and get by return 
mail the prettiest Present you can — a Lady 
this Christmas—Lorina’s Box of French Note Paper, 
} with ser Initial. Address LORING, Publisber, Boston, 
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HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED. — The Nation, N.Y. 





“A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper S Weekly. 

Harrer’s Werxty is an illustrated record of, and 
& commentary upon all the important events of the 
time. Due attention is also given to topics of especial 
and local interest. The best artists in the country are 
constantly engaged in the department of Illustration, 
and the Publishers are also largely indebted to photog- 
raphers in all the large cities of America, Europe, 
and the Kast for as and valuable contributions. 
As a Literary Journal, Harrer's Wrexty is recog- 
nized as the only illustrated news 
ever succeeded in establishi: 

claim to pre-eminence. 
The Editorial matter of Harper's Wrexty consti- 
tutes one of its most ls features ; it includes 
ational Politics, Finance, Com 


r which has 
ing and maintaining a 


ber 20, 
AND WIFE,” by Wirxte Coizinss, 
ite,” “* No Name," 
“Armadale,” and “The Moonstone." Subscribers re- 
mitting $4 00 for each single subscription will be fur- 
nished with the Werxxy from the commencement of 
this story to the close of 1870, of 


Published Weekly, with profuse TUustrations. 





The young lady who buys a single number of Hax- 
ver’s Bazar is made a subscriber for 
life.—N. ¥. Hvening Post. 


Harper’s Bazar. 


A REPOSITORY OF 


FASHION, PLEASURE, AND INSTRUCTION. 


Harper's Bazar has gained a success the most rap- 
id and wonderful ever known in the-annals of journal- 
ism, and is recognized as the best and most attractive 
family paper ever issued. As an illustrated chronicler 
of Fashion it is without a rival in this country. By a 
— arrangement, involving great expense, with 
the publishers of the Berlin Bazar—the leading jour- 
nal of fashion in Europe—its fashion-plates are pub- 
Mehed in New York simultaneously with their appear- 
ance in Berlin and Paris. 

A large portion of the Bazax is every week devoted 
to instrnetive and entertaining reading-matter—Sto- 
ries, oye Biographical Sketches, and Gossip. The 
Editorial articles are always spicy, and cover every 
a of social interest. No effort and no expense 
will be 8) to permanently secure for this Journal 
the victory which it has won so rapidly, and which it 
80 well deserves. 


Published Weekly, with profuse Mlustrations. 





The most popular Monthly in the world.—N. ¥. 0- 
server. 


The Best Monthly Periodical, not in this country alone, 
but in the English language.—The Press, Phila. 


H ' M 
arper’s Magazine. 

Harper's MaGaztnr has now entered upon its For- 
tieth Volume, Its success hitherto—unrivaled by that 
of any other emyang | periodical in Europe or America 
—has been due to the popular character and variety 
of its contents; to the enterprise of its Publishers in 
securing for its pages, at any cost, the best literary 
contributions of English and American writers; to 
its profusely illustrated articles of Travel and Explo- 
ration; to the promptness, authenticity, and popular 
treatment of its papers upon scientific subjects, upon 
the mechanical sae ie hy meagre of the , and upon 
current jones: and to the variety and interest of its 
special itorial Departments—to which recently a 
new one has been added, viz., the Monthly Scientific 
Record. The elements upon which the past success 
of the Magazine has depended will still continue to be 
its leading characteristics ; and its publishers are con- 
fident that with increased attention to the wants of 
the reading public they will be able to enhance even 
its present popularity. 

arper's Macazine contains from fifty to one hund- 

red per cent. more matter than any similar periodical 
issued in the English language. Thus the ample space 
at the disposal of its Publishers will enable them to 
treat fully of all the topics embraced in their plan. 

The Publishers feel themselves warranted in asking 
and anticipating for the future a continuance of the 
— 7 has been accorded to their enterprise in 

e past. 


Published Monthly, with profuse Illustrations. 





TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR, 


Harprr’s Macaztnz, One Year..... . $4 00 
Hanrer’s Wexxiy, One Year...... 400 
Harper's Bazar, 
Harper's Macazine, Harper's Weexcy, and Harper's 

Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 

two for $T 00. 

‘Bhe Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 2% cents oF ecg for the Weexty or Bazar 
20 cepts a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional fer the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Werx.y or Bazar, to prepay the United States 


stage. 

The Volumes of the Macazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December ofeach year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will*be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
hag we to the order of Hanren & Brorues is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





6a Subscribers singly to either of Harper's Periodi- 
cals furnished from the present time to the close of 
1870 for Four Dollars. : 


Trems ror ADVERTISING IN HarprR’s Perropicats. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $250 ; Half Page, 


$125 ; Quarter Page, $7 on; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion, 

ae ag Weekly.—Inside 50 Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—ea' pts 

rl 


larper’s Bazar.—¢1 00 Line ; Cuts and Display, 
$12 per Line—ench tneleion. eg 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS New York, 
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HA RPER ‘s BA ZA R. 








A STORY ENTITLED 


THE DUEL BY 7; 


A WOMAN'S VENGEANCE, 


bas just been commenced in the 


NEW YORK WEEKLY. 


~~ — 


The story vividly portrays the evils which may 


epring from a 


FOOLISH WOMAN’S THOUGHTLESSNESS, 


and what webs of intricate villainy a 


HEARTLESS SCOUNDREL 


will weave to accomplish the ruin of a 


SORELY TEMPTED WIFE. 





This story is absorbingly interesting, crowded 


with incident, and romantic situations succeed each 


other with startling rapidity. 


The characters are drawn with great power, es- 


pecially those of the 


WRONGED HUSBAND 


and the 


BEAUTIFUL AVENGER. 


THE DUEL BY LOT 


18 NOW READY IN THE 


NEW YORK WEEKLY. 





> AND THE <—- 


FAMILY, 


The Companion {fs an eight-page weekly 
Paper — practical in its character, wide- 
awake. and entertertaining. 


It gives a great variety of reading, interest- | 


ing alike to young and old—and has 
for contributors such writers as 
Bev. Edward E. Hale, 
Mrs, Louise Chandler Moulton, ‘‘ Sophie May,” 
Wise E. Stuart Phelps, Mrs. Helen 0. Wesks, 
sogether with many other wel] known and popular authors. 


Subscription Price $1.50. Send for a specimen copy to | 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
Publishers Youth’s Companion, 
161 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


pease ALITY RAMPANT! 
SWINDLERS IN ARMS!—The “Srar-Sraneiep 
Banyenr” is threatened with arrest for its truthful ex- 
pésures of the “ Tricks and Traps” of Sw indlers. One 
rascal offers $500 to be “let alone.” See the Dec. 
“Banner.” 25 swindlers “ventilated.” The “STAR- 
SPANGLED BANNER” enters upon its eighth a 
in Jan. 1870. It is a large illustrated 40-column 
per; 8 3; Ledger size; fine type: overflowing 
with splendid reading. It is devoted to Literature, 
Poetry, Sense, Wit, W yisdom and to aay thing calcula- 
we to entertain or instruct. The supe rb Steel Engrav- 
“ Evangeline,” 14 x2 feet in size, mounted on a 
a er, is sent prepaid and gratis to every subscriber. 
Only 75 cents a year. Now is Tue tTrwe. Your money 
will be refunded if you are not perfectly satistied. Re- 
poem there’s nothing like it. You need it. It will 
ve you . Allnewsdealers sell it. Only 5 cents, 
Send 75 cents and secure it until 1871 and the elegant 
Engraving gratis. Dec. No. sent for6 cents. Address 
STAR-SPANGLED BANNER, Hinsdale, N. H. 


SILKS, VELVETS, CRAPES, &c., 


OHNSON, BURNS, & CU. 


have just received per the late steamers, 
The LATEST NOVELTIES in 
SASH RIBBONS, 
FRENCH FLOWERS AND PLUMES, 
BRIDAL WREATHS AND VEILS, 
BOUQUETS FOR VASES. 
The NEWEST DESIGNS in 
DRESS AND CLOAK TRIMMINGS. 
The Latest Shapes and Styles in 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS, 
in 
FRENCH FELT, STRAW, SILK, VELVET, 
PLUSH. 
Also, a Beautiful Stock of the Latest Styles in 
WORSTED GOODS, viz. : 
OPERA CLOAKS AND HOODS, 
BREAKFAST SHAWLS, JACKETS, &c., 
and 


AND 


of our own Importation and Manufacture, 
Hanxn- Kntr. 
Also, 
BERLIN’ WOOLS, PATTERNS, EMBROIDERIES 
ON CANVAS, &c. 
A Magnificent Stock of 
RICH LACES AND EMBROIDERIES, 
FRENCH EMBROIDERED BREAKFAST SETS, 
REAL and IMITATION TRIMMING .4.ACES, &c. 
A Beautiful Stock of 
TRIMMED ROUND HATS, 
In our most Select Styles. 


Warranten 


We are selling the above at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


CUT ON BIAS. 
MILLINERS AND DRESSMAKERS SUPPLIED 
WITH CUTS at PIECE PRICES. 


of UNIVERSITY PLACE 
___UNION SQUARE. 


COR. and 14TH ST., 


EATREMEL' LOW PRICES, 


UNION ADAMS & CO. 
For Ladies. 


Patent Merino — Vests, 
Patent Merino Drawers, 
Fleecy Cotton Hosiery, 
fancy Merino Hosiery, 
Kid and Castor Gloves. 











Harriet Beecher Stowe, | 


For Misses. 
atent Merino Vests, 
Patent Merino Drawers, 
Patent Union’ Dresses, 
Fleecy Cotton Hosiery, 
Fancy Cashmere Hosiery, 
Roman and Fancy Sashes. 


No. 637 ‘Broadway. 










Witt A 
Novelty Job Printing-Press, 
The only Low-Priced Press 
hap ever invented that will do 
good printing. Printing can 
ye done as well and as rapid- 
pe 'y on this press as on the best 
"that printers use; and for 


The Best Holiday Gift for Boys. Price of Presses — $15, 
#30, $32, and $50. Send for full descriptive illus- 
trated cirenlars, with testimonials from all parts of 
the country, and specimens of plain and color print- 
ing done on the press, and specimen sheets of types, 





DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! | 


printing-offices where artifi- | 
| cial power is not used, or for business men, apothe- | 

caries, grocers, country traders, and others who desire | 
to do their own printing, it is entirely without a rival. | 


| borders, ents, rules, &c., to BENJ. O. WOODS, roe | 


| pri ietor, 351 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


= Sun, 


CHAS. A. DANA, Emrroe. 
ten and best Ni we York newspaper. 
Everybody likes it. Three editions: ‘Daay, S86; Sze 
Weex.y Bde and Werxty, $1 ayear. aeezey News 
a ull of markets, ‘armers’ 











t half-price —— 
and Fruit Growers’ luba, and a comp! story in every 
eekly and Semi-Weekly num present of valuable 
plants and vines to oN i Ton nee grand Pane, 
aeaers unsurpassed. ure ran men, 
| Mowing Machines, Parlor O wing Mae! 
ynene the a tee Specimens and — tod. 3 





** Containing Sealy Thing of Interest.” 
80 BAYS THE “ ASHEVILLE NEWS" OF THE 
N#¥ YORK OBSERVER. 
$8 50 PER ANNUM. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, JR., & CO., 
87 Parx Row, New York. 


RS. WHITNEY’S NE Ww NOVEL, * Hith- 
erto: a Story of Yesterday,” costs $2 00 by mail, 
LORING, Publisher, Boston. 


Peat tne ING yy noHINE 


For gay Use—simple, cheap, rel aM Knits every 





from 





thing. a WANTED. Circular and sample 
stoc *, Address HINKLEY KNITTING 
MACHI) EY CO. Bath, Me., or 176 Broadway, N. Y. 





5 C. Work- Holder for the Ladies, Sample, 50c, ; 
$2 doz. Addvess W.E. Burton, Brooklyn, N.Y. 





ages oer and Commercial Institute (General Russell's 
| Sehvol), New Haven, Ct. Winter term begins Jan. 11. 


| of the Best Songs. 


| Address 


| simple remedy, and will send the receipt, 


< 


815 





FLW. LASAR’S SON. | The New’ Books of the Season 


(ESTABLISHED 1523.) 


RUSSIAN, AMERICAN, 


HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY'S 


URS AREURS 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Furs of every description, 
consisting of Seal and Astrakhan Sacques in every 
variety, Collars, Muffs, Cuffs, Skating Caps, &c., &c., 
in Russian and Hudson's Bay Sable, Ermine, Fitch, 
Mink, Siberian Squirrel, and other Furs; together 
with a fnll assortment of Sleigh and Lap Robes, 
Gloves, Carriage Rugs, and other articles. 

All Articles of our own Manufacture, and Warranted 

of Superior Quality and Workmanship. 
F. W. LASAR’S SON, 


682 Broavway, New York, corner Great Jones St. 





A GREAT OFFER. ' 

HORACE WATERS, No. 481 Broadway, N.Y., will 
dispose of One Hundred nan Melodeons, and Or- 
gans, of six first-class makers, at 
“EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR CASH DUR- 

ING THE HOLIDAYS, 
or will take from $5 to $25 monthly until paid; the 
same to let, and rent money ad up if purchased. 
New 7-Octave Pianos for $275 and upward ; New Or- 
gans for $45 and upward, for cash 


Shears and Scissors. 








poinjorjnaeyy 





HENRY SEYMOUR & CoO. 
52 Beekman St., N. Y. 


New and elegant in design, of superior material 


and workmanship, and elegant finish. The blades 
are secured by a simple contrivance, and the screw 
can not possibly work loose. Every pair warranted. 
Sent by mail, post free, on receipt of 

For Ladies? Shears (ordinary size)..... $1 00 
Family Shears (larger handles)..........$1 50 


SSSSSTSsegggss 

4 THE WORKING CLASS.— Weare now prepared Dr, 
nish all classes with constant employment at home, the whole ot 
the time or for the spare moments. Business new, lightand 
profitable. Persons of either sex easily earn from 5c. to $5 per 
evening, and ye sum by devoting their whole time 

the business. d girls earn nearly as much as men. 
That all who see this notice may send their address, and test the 
business, we make this unparalleled offer: To such as are not 
well satisfied, we willsend $1 to pay for the trouble of writing. 
Full particulars, a valuable sample, which willdo to commence 
work on, and a copy of The People’s Literary Companion— 
one of the largest and best family newspapers published—all 
sentfree by mail. Reader, if you want permanent, profitable 
work, address E. C. C. ALL EN &C es Augusta, Maine. 


H A R D Ww. A R KE, 
ENGLISH C OAL VASES, 
PARDONIAS, PLATE-WARMERS, 
COPPER, aay GALVANIZED, anp JAPANNED 
DAL SCUTTLES. 
COAL SC OOPS, FINE STEEL FIRE SETS 
AND STANDS. 
NEWMAN & C APRON, 
1172 and 1180 Broadway. 











T= DOL LAR WA" ['CH.—A perfect time- 
keeper, with superior compass attachment. 
Cased in pure Oroide of Gold, enameled dial, 
crystal, steel and brass works. Usual watch size. 
Made entirely of metal, and in elegantly-finished Oro- 
ide case. Entirely new—patented. A perfect “gem 
of ingenuity.” This is no wooden compass. Warrant- 
ed rive years. Satisfaction guaranteed. Single sam- 
ple, in neat case, mailed prepaid for only $1, three 
for $2, by addressing the sole manufacturers, 
MAGNETIC WATCH CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


Only Half Required. 


- HOWELLS’ 


SATIN FINISHED 
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New PATENT T §PIRALHAIR- PINS] 
(Ael any.) 22 By ALL FAN Y OS DE 


E. V. CHERRY & co. snnmnfactere fine straight 
Hair- Pins of all styles.—Depot, 299 Broadway, N. Y. 








) OOSEY’S CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLIC. ATIONS. 

A Complete Catalogue now ready. Sent_free. 

Boosey's * Ballad Singer,” the new Hailf-Dime Series 

"Sold every where, or specimen 

‘or Five Cents.—644 Broadway, N. Y. 

RYSIPEL. AS, Sant Rurcm, Pines, and all diseases 
of the Br.oon and Sxrw cured by using the 
SHELDON SPRING WATER. 

Book of thirty pages, with certificates, sent free 

J. W. BEALS, Treasurer, Boston, Mass. 


ORRIBLF!—I suffered with CATARRH 
Thirty Years!—was cured in six weeks by a 
postage 
Address Rev. "S.J. MEA 
Drawer 1%6, Syracuse, New York. 


number mailed 


free, to all afflicted. 


WwW AS cured of Deafness : and Catarrh by a 
simple remedy, and will send the receipt free. 
Mrs. “M. C. LEGGETT, I Hoboken, N.J. 


OU GH AND READY ; or, L iife w with the 
New York Newsboys,” the fourth “ Ragged 
Dick” Book, costs $1 25 by mail, from 


LORING, Publisher, Boston. 
Pas! MORGAN 
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SOAP “2 SAPOLNO 


\SHINGTON $§” 


_ REVOLVERS. 
WEST'S SIX - ge 

A neat, durable weapon; four-inch barr Price 
$1 50, postpaid. Address 8.  G. AUS STIN, Els —~ Mich. 
1870 CHEAP | READING! !— Atlantic, Harper, Ga! 
aay, or other $4 publication, and Hal's Journa 

of Health ($2), 176 Broad both sent for $4 3 


NX 





way, N.Y., 
Stamvinering cured by Bates Appliances. For descrip 
{ive pamphlet address Simpson & Co., Box 6076, N. 2 


oe” Sent b 





glass | 
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| FOUND DEAD. 


| GUICCIOLI'S LORD BYRON. 





) Vanrry Farr. 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


New York. 


Mail, peetage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


HAYDN’S DICTION ARY ‘OF DATES, relating to all 
Ages and Nations. For Universal Reference. Ed 
ited by Bensamin Vinornt, Assistant Secretary and 
Keeper of the Library of the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain ; and Revised for the Use of American 
Readers. 8v0, Cloth, $5 00. 
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LOST IN THE JUNGLE. Narrated for Young Peo- 
ple. By Pavs. B, Dv Cuaruc, Author of Discov- 
eries in Equatorial Africa,” “Wild Life under the 
Equator,” “Journey to Ashange Land,” * Stories 
of the Gorilla Country,” &c. yith numerous En 
gravings. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


8. 

WILD SPORTS OF THE WORLD: a Book of Nat- 
ural History and Adventure. By James Green 
woop, Author of “The Adventures of Reuben Dav 
idger,” “The True History of a Little Ragamaffin,’ 
“he Seven Curses of London,” &c. With 147 f- 
Instrations, Crown 8yo, Cloth, $2 60. 

4 

MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER. By Jestin MoCarrny, 
Author of “ The Waterdale Neighbors.” {lnstrated. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


THE POLAR WORLD: a Popular Description of Man 
and Nature in the Arctic and Antarctic Regions of 
the Globe. By Dr. G. Harrwie, Author of “The 
Sea and its Living Wonders,” “The Harmonies of 
Nature,” and *“*The Tropical World.” With Addt- 
$015. Chapters and 160 Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, 

3 75. 
6. 

THE ROMANCE OF SPANISH HISTORY. By Jos 
8. C. Annorr, Author of ** The French Revolution,” 
“The History of Napoleon Bonaparte," &c. With 
Iilustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 


WRECKED IN PORT. A Novel. By Epwuxn Yares, 
Author of “Kissing the Rod,” “Land at Last,” 
“Black Sheep," &c. Svo, Paper, 60 cents. 


THE HISTORY OF JOSEPH BONAPARTE, King 
of Nz aples and of Italy. By Joun 8. C. Apuorr, At- 
thor of “The History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” 
“The French Reyolution,” &c. 16mo, Cloth, $1 20 
Uniform with 

ABBOTTS' ILLUSTRATED HISTORIES. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 20 per volume, 


Cyrus tHe Great, Darius Tar Great, Xerxes, Ar- 
EXANDER THE Gerat, Romeious, Hannipan, Pyrer- 
nus, Joeutus Cesar, CLeopatra, Nero, ALPRED THE 
Great, WiLttiam THE Conqurror, Rrenarp L, Rion 
arp IL., Ricuarp IIL, Mary Queen or Soors, ‘Qurex 
E LIZABETH, Cuaries 1, Coarues IL, dosxruine, 
Maria ANTOINETTE, MADAME Rotanp, Henry iV., 
Perer tHE Great, Grsenis Kuan, Kixe Purir, 
HeRNanno Correz, MARGARET oF Axsou, JOsera 
BonaPaRre, 

A BEGGAR ON HORSEBAC K; or, A County Fam- 
ily. A Novel. By the Author of “ One of the Fam- 
ily,” “Carlyon's Year,” “Found Dead,” &«. 8vo, 
Paper, 35 cents, 

10. 

PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE WAR OF 1812 
or, Illustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the History, 
Biography, Scenery, Relics, and Traditions of the 
Last War for American Independence. By Benson 
J. Lossine, Author of “The Pictorial Field-Book 
of the Revolution.” W ith 882 Ilustrations, en- 
graved on Wood by Lossing & Barritt, chiefly 
from Original Sketches by the Author. Complete 
in One Volume, 1084 pages, large 8vo. Price, in 
Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, $8 Full Roan, $9 00; Halt 
Calf or Half Morocco extra, $10 00. 


11. 
THE MINISTER'S W IF ER. 


Zz 





A Novel, By Mrs. O1i- 
PHAN, Author of | “Chronicles of Carlingford,” 
“ Perpetual Curate,” “Life of Edward Irving," 
* Brownlows,” “ re ate &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents 
12. 

UPHAM'S MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. “ental Phi- 
losophy: embracing the Three Departments of the 
Intellect, Sensibilities, and Will. By Tuomas ©. 
UpuHam, D. D., Professor of Mental and Moral Phi- 
losophy in Bowdoin Colle ge. In Two Volumes. 
Vol. L.: Intellect, Language; Vol. II.: Sensibilities, 
Will. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75 per volume. 


13, 


IN SILK ATTIRE. A Novel. By Wii.iam Brace, 
Author of “ Love or Marriage?" Svyo, Paper, 50 cts 





14, 
COUNTESS GISELA. A Novel. By 
Translated by A. Nahmer. 8vo, 
A GREEK GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. By 
Witsiam Henry Wappens, Professor of Ancient 
Languages in the University of Georgia. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. 


E. Maruitr 


Paper, 35 cents 


16. 
A Novel. By the Author of * ‘Carly- 
on’s Year,” “One of the Family,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 
50 ceuts. 
17. 
MOORE'S LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF LORD 
BYRON. The Letters and Journals of Lord Byron 
With Notices ofhis Life. By Tuomas Moorr. New 
Edition. 2 vols., 8yo, Cloth, $4 00. 
18. 
My Recollections of 
Lord Byron, and those of Eye-Witnesses of his Life 
By the Cou NTFs8Guiooion. Translated by Husxzer 


E.H. Jerxtnenam. Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, $1 75 


19. 

GEORGE ELIOT'S NOVELS, Complete. Harper's 
Illustrated Library Edition, Complete in 6 vols., 
12mo, Morocco Cloth, 75 cents per volume, The 
set complete, in a neat case, $3 75, 

ApvaM Bevr.—Tur Mit on Tue Fioss.—Feurx Hour. 
—Sornrs or Crericat Lire and Sitas Magwen.— 
Romoia 

20. 

THACKERAY'S NOVELS: 


82 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents 
—PENDENNIS. 179 lustrations. 8vo, Paper, 76 cts 
—Tue Vireixtans. 150 Illustrations, $v , Paper, 
75 cents.—Tur Newcomers. 162 Iustrations, 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents.—_Tur Apventures or Parr. 64 
Iiiustrations and Portrait of Author. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents.—Henry Eswonn and Love. tae WiIDOWEE 
12 Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

21 


CHARLES READE'S NOVELS: 


Harp Casu. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 35 cents,—Garrr- 
FITH GatnT; or, Jealousy. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
2 ents, —Ir 1s Never Too Late to Men. 8vo, Pa 
t %% cents.—Love Me Lirrie, Love Me Lona 
5 Paner, 35 cents.—Fout. Puay. S8vo, Paper, 25 
ceu's. ~Wurre Lies. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents.—Pre 
Werri xerox, Cunistit JOuUNsTONE, and Other Sto- 
rie =v, Paper, & cents.—THe CLoisTeR aNb THE 
Reagrtu. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 





Frep (/og.). “ What an extraordinary notion—not letting 
Bevr. “Ah! Cousin Fred—it wouldn’t suit you, would 


FACETLE. 


A MATRIMONIAL ADVERTISEMENT FROM THE Far West. 

—Ka-besh-co-day-way, an Indian chief, is in want of 

! one more wife, having now but three, and offers the 
following inducement through the Chieago Tribune: 

“He said that, in case we should 

hear of any worthy white lady who 

might be at all disposed to consider 

the propriety of becoming one of his 

better halves, we might say to her 

that he has a good, large, warm 
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the Little Beggar Eat till you say ‘ Paid for!” 
399 


it 


| Hossanp. “Oh, Eugénie! Eugénie! is it possible 
that you persist in wearing the hair of another woman | 
on your head?” | 
Wire. “Oh, Alphonse! Alphonse! is it possible 
that you persist in wearing the skin of another calf | 
upon your foot ?” 


“quick sticks ?” : 
cies ili an 





A Facr ror tue Festive Boarn.—There can be but 
little harm in ‘drinking like a fish,” so long as it is 
borne in mind that fishes have but two gills. 





house, built for him by his Great 











Father; that he has always been 
kind to, and has never yet struck 
any of, his present wives; that he 
would treat a white wife very kindly 
and considerately; that he would 
divide with her his property; and 
that he and his other wives would 
give her the very nicest and best of 
every thing that could be had to eat, 
and that they would do every thing 
in their power to make her content- 
ed and happy in her new home. In 
reply to another question of ours as 
to whether he considered that his 
stock of love was large enough to dis- 
tribute to a good advantage among 
80 many wives, he simply said, ‘ Ka- 
besh-co-day-way’s heart is big.’" 
—_—_——~-_ 

Why is a balloon like silence ?— 

Because it gives ascent. 


RSE AT 
POPULAR SONGS, WITH 
APPLICATIONS. 

“From countries faraway I came,” 
as the returned convict said. 


LAW 





















The only way a Lady will be able to 


CHEERFUL EVENING IN A CounTRY HOUSE AFTER BREAKFASTING AT 5 A.M. 


Wearner orn No.—Are hurry-canes composed of | 





A good way to give the Hair the proper 


f “ All is lost now,” as the ruiued = Upward Tendency. Young Ladies should enter a room, if Chignons grow any 
, gambler said. = be@n early.. It does not hurt so much taller. 
H Stay, traveler, stay,"asthehigh- when you're used to it. 


wayman said. 

“*Twere vain to tell thee all I y 
feel,” As the lobstef said to the man who was boiling | We snout» Tutnx so.—Dr. Livingstone informs us 
aim that he has discovered an African tribe the members 
| of which write upon wings of birds. These wings, 

therefore, we should say, must be fly-leaves! 

— 
A SONG THAT SHOULD HAVE A 
meNt—The Huntsman’s Chorus. 


“Good news from home,” as the young reprobate 
said when his father died and left him his heir. 

“T’'m leaving thee in sorrow, Annie,” as the man 
said to his wife when he sold his furniture and eloped 


with another woman. 
il | 
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FRENCH WITHOUT A MASTER. 
Matron 1x Box.(reads from Programme). “‘ Overture to L’Onfong Prod-eeg.’? Wha does that mean? The 
Prodigious Child, eh?” : ‘ See 
AccomPLisHED DAuGHTER (shocked). ‘“‘ Mamma, dear! No—‘ L’Enfant Prodigue’—it means the Infant Prodigy. 





in a close Carriage. 


Brigham Young is in great trouble. His family 
record is lost, and he is muddled about his chil- 
dren. 





tee 
Eeyrrtan Wit.—The Viceroy, while recently press- 

ing a distinguished personage to come and visit him, 

wrote: “You must come, I'll take no de Nile!” 
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EACH FOR HIS OWN. 


Look! There’s my Little Boy 
He won't Hurt it! 


“ Gardener ! Gardener ! 3 
“ Lorblessyer, Mum! / don’t mind! 


Ingenious Idea for the accommodation of Chignons 





Rer._ections or A Wiroowrr.—A German weekly 
| paper contains the following eccentric announcement 
| of a death by a bereaved husband: ‘ ‘To-day red, to- 
| morrow dead ;* so it was with my wife, who only eight 

days ago was jumping over tables and chairs; yester- 
| day all that was mortal of her was interred. She was 
during her marriage a lively woman, 
with whom ,one had to mind one's 
P’s and Q's: therefore my sorrow 
may be imagined. So young, so 
festive, and already buried! What 
is human life? said I repeatedly to 
myself all these days, ond again yes- 
terday in the church-yard, when I 
paid the sexton, who will keep the 
grave in order. I shall certainly 
never find so cheerful a wife again: 
therefore my sorrow is just. 1 wish 
Heaven may keep every one from so 
sad a fate, and I thank my friends for 
the floral decorations; also the choir- 
master for the funeral‘ chant, which 
went through and through me, but 
which was very well performed.” 

a aS Fee 

Darwinian Devetorpment.—When 
does a bonnet cease to be a bonnet? 
—When it becomes you, my deat! 

—_>--- 
A SCHOOL-BOY'S LETTER. 
Cangprake ‘Lopes, Dec. 9, 

My pear Parents,—I am happy to 
tell you that I am enjoying good 
health, and trust you will find that 
I have made great Proggres——My 
dear ma And pa he has gone Away 
and it is all Lies i am very wretchd 
this is the trueth not the other i Ave 

ott too rite it Again becaus off the 
Misteak but i will send this on the 
Sli pleas to tak me away becaus i 
shall neaver Jern Any Thing hear and 
we have nothing but fat for dinner 
and my chillbrains are dredfuli one of the Boys whos 
a is doctor Jones says it is consumshion so most 
Fikely i shall dye if i stopp much longer it is awfull but 
»leas doe not be unhapy if i doe only i thought i would 

ell you as to old Bile He is a beest 

Here Dr. Boyle stepped wp behind, dnd snatching away 
the letter—Tuwack! Tuwack! 


laying with your Scythe !’” 
play 





